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The Rover Company is being called upon for an increasing 
amount of specialised Government work — the manufacture 
of new Rovers is therefore increasingly limited. It 
follows that the Rover of to-day is more than ever a 
sound investment. With good care it is possible that not 
only will it not depreciate, it will actually appreciate in 
value. And in the meantime its Freewheel (long a standard 


Rover component) cuts running costs, and such features as 


Automatic Chassis Lubrication reduce maintenance problems. 
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Three little toddlers at our Clacton-on-Sea Orphanage 


“CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION” 


is how the Editor of ' Sunday at Home" describes the work of 
JOHN GROOM'S CRIPPLEAGE 
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In addition, 200 fatherless girls are fully maintained all the year round at 
John Groom's Orphanage, Clacton-on-Sea. Their ages range from babyhood 
to 15 years and they live in eight different homes, each named after a 
popular flower--Snowdrop, Violet, Daffodil, etc. 
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HE Supreme Council of the Allies is said to have 
discussed the Finnish situation at its important meeting 
in Paris last week-end. That is satisfactory news. The 
moral and ntaterial value of Finland’s indomitable resistance 
to aggression is immense. Her final success, particularly if 
it were achieved through the voluntary assistance of her 
fellow-members of the League of Nations great and small, 
would have a direct, and possibly enough a decisive, effect 
on other neutral States which are questioning how far they 
should venture on resistance against external menace. Finland 
is fighting, with a courage almost incredible and with a skill 
beyond all praise, the battle of liberty, democracy and the 
right to live. Her aims are identical with ours and France’s. 
She cannot be left to perish now. Every effort necessary to 
save her must be exerted without an hour’s delay. If it is, 
the attack will fail, and aggression will receive a set-back 
everywhere. 

So far Britain and France are open to no reproach, At 
a moment when they are straining every nerve to overtake 
Germany’s lead in aeroplanes, they have released both fighters 
and bombers for Finland in numbers sufficient to affect the 
situation materially when they all arrive. Other countries 
have been equally prompt with their support. News comes 
from Finland of Italian machines, with Italian pilots, bombing 
the Russian lines. Norway and Sweden have lavished 
volunteers and stores. The United States, while indisposed 
to take the steps essential to the salvation of a nation fighting 
for existence, is raising substantial sums for civilian relief in 
Finland. That at least eases the country’s financial problem, 
and releases more of its own resources for the purchase of 
munitions. The value of such support will be revealed 
increasingly in the next few weeks. 





HELP FINLAND NOW 
























But even before the next few weeks Finland is facing 
crisis. She must not be left to face it unsupported. The 
help she needs must neither be too little nor too late. So 
far as this country is concerned, both military and political 
considerations must be weighed. We cannot disperse our 
effort beyond a point, and it is behind the Maginot Line that 
our forces are needed most ; moreover, difficulty of access 
to Finland is serious. But the Finnish front directly 
affects the greater war. Let Russia crush Finland and she 
will be free either to press further west, in which case our 
intervention would be essential, or be free to divert to 
Germany petrol and other war-essentials which she is today 
expending prodigally along the snow-bound frontier that 
stretches from Petsamo south to Turku. So long as Russia 
is fighting there Germany will get little of what she needs 
for her battles west of the Rhine. 

But will not Allied support of Finland drive Russia into 
Germany's arms? The first answer is that theoretically she 
is there already ; Russo-German intimacy will develop, or 
fail to develop, irrespective of what may happen in Finland ; 
and there is no question of our declaring war on Russia. 
The second is that logically—and Soviet Russia is intensely 
logical in its international arguments—Russia can take no 
exception to any support of Finland by France and Britain. 
They would only be doing what she was doing for years 
in Spain, with the important difference that while Russia’s 
action there was in flat defiance of an international non- 
intervention agreement, our action now is in direct accord 
with a unanimous decision of the League of Nations. The 
conclusion is clear. Honour and interest alike dictate sup- 
port of Finland. The extent of that support should be 
limited by our capacity and by nothing else. 
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poe friction with Japan arising from the seizure by 
a British warship of 21 Germans from the Japanese vessel 
*Asama Maru’ has been averted by the good sense of the 
Foreign Ministers on each side in attempting to find a way 
out of a dispute which was not exclusively legal. In Japan 
the arrest of the German passengers within forty miles 
of its shores created an outburst of popular feeling. 
Considerations of prestige caused their demand for the 
return of the Germans, but they argued the case in terms of 
law. On the legal issue the British Government believes 
itself to be on firm ground ; but the matter is also of great 
practical importance, since Germany is making strenuous 
efforts to get home for service in submarines men from 
merchant ships tied up in foreign ports. The dispute 
between Japan and Britain has been resolved for all practical 
purposes because neither Government wanied to quarrel 
over it. The case was argued amicably. The British 
Government makes a gesture in offering to hand over nine of 
the twenty-one Germans who are “ relatively unsuitab'e for 
military service,” and the Japanese Government on its side 
has instructed shipping companies to refuse passage to any 
individual of a belligerent country who is embodied or sus- 
pected of being embodied in the armed forces. This meets 
Great Britain’s needs, and Japanese prestige is satisfied. 
This sensible solution is a good augury for more important 
negotiations in which Great Britain must be firm in main- 
taining her interests in China, and without detriment to the 
rights of the Chinese Government. 


The Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 

The failure of Monday’s conversation between the Viceroy 
o: India and Mr. Gandhi to produce results is surprising as 
well as disappointing. It was well prepared for by Mr. 
Gandhi’s openly expressed approval of the speech made by 
the Viceroy at Bombay last month, when Lord Linlithgow 
emphasised the British Government’s desire to India 
attain Dominion status at the earliest moment possible. In 
the course of Monday’s talk the Viceroy outlined what is on 
the face of it a reasonable and practical programme, pointing 
out that the best stepping-stone to Dominion status was the 
adoption of the federal scheme at present in cold storage, 
modified by agreement with the various parties concerned, and 
repeating the invitation to representatives of different Indian 
parties to accept seats forthwith on the Governor-General’s 
Council. Mr. Gandhi, who had said at the outset of the talk 
that he was in a position to voice no one’s views but his own, 
said at the end that the Viceroy’s proposals did not in his 
view meet the full demand of the Congress Party and he 
desired to defer further discussion “with the object of a 
solution of the difficulties which had arisen.” What this 
means is not clear. If the “ full demand” of the Congress 
Party, which neither the Moslems nor the Princes approve, 
was to be accepted as it stood there would have been no 
need for discussion at all. There must obviously be com- 
promise, and possibly Mr. Gandhi is hoping to engineer that. 
But it rather looks as though the sticking-point was a 
Congress demand that the future of India shall be settled by a 
Constituent Assembly of Indians over the heads of the British 
Government. 


tee 


The War Cabinet and Economics 

The Government’s refusal to appoint a Minister for 
Economic Co-ordination has been more convincingly vindi- 
cated by Sir William Beveridge than it was by the Prime 
Minister himself in the House of Commons. _Dissatis- 
faction with our economic effort in many fields—production, 
export trade, relation between wages and prices—unquest on- 
ably exists, and much of it is well-founded, but the first step 
towards correcting it is to change the Departmental Ministers 
if their work is at fault, not to appoint a super-Minister over 
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them. So far as a decision between the compcting claims of 
different Departments for tonnage or raw materials is in 
question the decision ought to be given by the War Cabines 
or in the last resort by the Prime Minister himself. That 
is undoubtedly a strong argument for reducing the siz of 
the War Cabinet and at the same time for including in it ons 
representative of the “commercial” departments, Presumably 
the President of the Board of Trade. If the Minister fg, 
the Co-ordination of Defence remained to speak for the three 
service departments there would be a reduction of two. 
but that must not mean the exclusion of Mr. Church 
whose membership of any War Cabinet must be considera 
essential. A War Cabinet of six members, not more thay 
two of them with departmental duties, is more than large 
enough for efficiency. Its membership, which, of courg. 
the Prime Minister must decide, is a question of capital 
importance. 





The Export Council’s Task 

Meanwhile there is general agreement that Sir Andrey 
Duncan must be given every chance to show his capacity a 
the Board of Trade, and a general inclination :o approve the 
creation of the new Export Council. Its existence js jg 
itself a proof that the vital importance of the export trade, 
if the country is to secure its essential imports without com. 
pletely denuding itself of its gold and foreign securities, js 
not being ignored. The work of the Council can only bk 
generally foreshadowed, for it will have to explore the poss- 
bilities for itself and decide how to profit by them. Its 
demands for raw materials for articles of export will involve 
some restrictions on home consumption, and there should be 
no hesitation in imposing them. As the Prime Minister 
observed, there are some export markets on our doorsteps, 
but there are others where Germany at present predominates, 
and so far as we can take her place we shall be reducing he: 
capacity for carrying on the war at the same time as we 
increase our own. In so far as the new Council initiates a 
vigorous economic offensive it will be effectively reinforcing 
our military effort. The expansion in the export of motor- 
cars is evidence of the openings that exist, and the demand 
for woollen and linen goods as well as iron and steel is such 
as to tax our powers of supply to the full. The trouble is 
that the Council consists mainly of men already heavily over- 
worked. 


The I.R.A. Executions 


Mr. de Valera’s appeal for the reprieve of the two Irish 
murderers sentenced to death in connexion with the e- 
plosion at Coventry last August was misplaced and altogether 
unfortunate. Only one question was relevant, whether the 
prisoners were guilty of the crime. If Mr. de Valera chal- 
lenged the findings of the English Courts on that he went far 
beyond his province. Any suggestion that a reprieve should 
be granted on the ground that the crime was political would 
be more inadmissible stili. The Irish Republican Army has 
been declared an illegal organisation in Eire at the instance of 
Mr. de Valera himself. Are members of this body to come 
to England, commit outrages with fatal results—in this case 
the number of deaths was five—and then have mercy 
solicited for them by the head of the Eire Government 
through his High Commissioner in London? It is true that 
one of the prisoners, Peter Barnes, denied that he had any 
connexion with the R.A. In that case he was simply 4 
common criminal, and the ground for Mr. de Valera’s plea 
disappears completely. If the crime had been committed by 
Englishmen they would inevitably have paid the penalty; 
the fact that they were Irish and brought outrage to 4 
friendly country is far from strengthening their claim 
mercy. There has rarely been a case when it was mort 
certainly right for the law to take its course. 
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vr. Stanley on Peace Conditions 
. Mr. Oliver Stanley’s first public speech since his elevation 








claims o¢ | the Secretaryship for War and the War Cabinet, delivered 
als is in at Newcastle last Saturday, was both vigorous and judicious, 
Cabing pis answer to General Hertzog’s recent astonishing utter- 
Mf. Thar ance was decisive, his reminder that the chief purpose of the 
C size of Bf often criticised Treaty of Versailles was to give liberty and 
in itons J independence to small peoples was timely, and his refer- 
sumably | qaces to the possible conditions ef peace a most valuable 
hister for ff gorrection to some of the sloppy thought and writing 
the three prevalent today. We wanted nothing of Germany, said the 
of two, Mf Secretary for War, and desired only to see her a peace- 
hurchi, J {yl and contented member of a peaceful and contented 
msidered ff Europe. Not one of us, Mr. Stanley added, would have this 
Ore than war last a day longer than was essential ; we should grasp 
an large | with bota hands a peace which was both secure and honour- 
’ course, fable; but, he asked, “‘ What sort of peace should we get now 
' capital ff by negotiation? A peace which would settle nothing, which 
would leave differences and dangers untouched, which would 
give no assurance for the present and no security for the 
future.” Those are hard, incontrovertible facts. A peace 
Andrew contracted with the perjured oligarchs responsible for the 
acity a | partition of Poland, with its 3,000,000 dead, and the rape of 
Ove the § (Czecho-Slovakia, is a peace in whose endurance the most 
e is ip § ctedulous pacifist in France or Britain dare not publicly 
+ trade | profess confidence. They have disclosed their ambitions 
it com. | and demonsirated their methods. Till both are abandoned, 
ties, jg | under firm guarantee, peace in Europe will not be worth a 
nly be day's purchase. 
’ Possi- 
. Is — Unemployment Persists 
nvolve There is normally a big rise in the unemployment figures 
uld be Fin January, which is attributable to the cessation of Christ- 
inistst F mas activities. But the register last December did not show 
Steps, the large normal increase of employment for the Christmas 
nates, F season; none the less there is a rise of 157,371 persons 
ig hey F on the January register of unemployment. The weather, no 
as We BF doubt, was partly responsible for these unsatisfactory figures. 
ates a The moathiy statement of the Ministry of Labour points out 
cing that 130,000 of the workless belonged to the trades of build- 
botor- ing, public works contracting and agriculture, the industries 
mand most affected by frost or snow. But when full allowance is 
Such made for this and other causes of stoppage the fact remains 
le is that after five months of war, in spite of the absorption of so 
Over many men into the fighting services, armament work, and the 
AR.P., there is still serious unemployment, and more than a 
million male adults for whom no use has yet been found in 
war-time activity. War organisation thus far has had the 
Irish effect of diverting workers from peace-time employment 
ex- without absorbing them in war-time production. That, it 
ther may be hoped, will not long continue. Mr. Churchill 
the recently spoke of the need for a new army of munitions 
hal- workers, and Mr. Ernest Brown has been putting before the 
far Amalgamated Engineering Union a scheme for the supply of 
uld labour on the largest possible scale, with the help of dilution. 
uld This should modify the unemployment situation con- 
has siderably. 
of 
me The Agricultural Front 
zs Mr. Lloyd George did good service last Thursday in com- 
- pelling the House of Commons to lift the debate on agri- 
culture from a routine discussion of departmental matters 
“ to a lively consideration of the means of winning the war. 
ny The increased home production of food is one of our answers 
. to the German attack on our shipping. Every acre ploughed 
“ and sown will become a substitute for cargo-space. The 
: shortage nimal foodstuffs has been one of the disquieting 
P features of recent months ; and the urgent question of the 
: immedi future is the bringing of more acres into cultiva- 
, tion, Reginald Dorman-Smith has been applying him- 









self with energy to the task of bringing more land under the 
Plough, and announced a little time ago that arrangements 
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had been made for the ploughing of an additional million 
and a quarter acres in England and Wales out of the 
million and a half he had been asking for. Scotland should 
account for another half-million ; and Col. Colville spoke on 
Tuesday of the prospect later on in the war of bringing 
another million acres back into cultivation. But even if 
these hopes are realised there will still be arrears before the 
four millions which have gone out of cultivation since 1918 
are made up. Small grants are to be made towards land 
drainage, which ought to be undertaken on a large scale ; and 
provision is to be made in special cases for providing farmers 
with credits for seeds and fertilisers. But is not this a time 
when cheap Government credit should be made available for 
all farmers to encourage them to use their land to the best 
advantage? There is much in Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
tention that the agricultural front is in peril through the 
cheese-paring policy of the Treasury. 





The Distribution of Population 

The recently issued report of the Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial Population was actually 
completed just before the war, and the Commissioners did 
not foresee that drastic dislocation which temporarily affects 
some of the facts upon which their conclusions are based. 
War conditions serve to emphasise the strategical as well as 
industrial importance of this inquiry. The ever-increas:ng 
concentration of industries in large urban areas, the flight of 
industry from the depressed areas, the disproportionate 
increase of population in London and the Home Counties, 
and the need for controlling the lopsided development of 
Britain and for better distributing its population were the 
conditions which called for this inquiry. All the members 
agree about the necessity of decentralisation, dispersal and 
re-development, and upon the setting up of some central 
authority for guiding the process. Ten members in a 
majority report recommend the establishment of a Statutory 
National Authority with power to veto, or attach conditions 
to, the entry of new businesses into London and the Home 
Counties. They also recommend that the Government 
should remove from London departmental work that could 
be efficiently done in the provinces. War dislocation clearly 
makes it impossible that any measures should be taken now 
to implement the report. But the problem—which is 
that of substituting planned for disorderly growth—will 
remain ; and the report should be closely studied with a view 
to post-war action. 


The Age of Recruitment 


Some time ago The Spectator pointed out that the present 
method of recruitment, if not modified, would tend to the 
creation of an army “ consisting too exclusively of the very 
young”; and for that reason the hope was expressed that 
older men not yet due to be called up would be allowed to 
volunteer. The same point was made by the Military Cor- 
respondent of The Times last Tuesday, in an article on 
“One Problem of Man-Power.” He shows that the method 
of calling up the younger classes first will uluumately lead to 
the creation of “an almost enurely young army ” ; and that 
though, generally speaking, the young soldier is the best, 
every unit is the better for containing in its ranks a certain 
proportion of men of more mature age. Their steaness, 
good sense and willingness to take responsibility provide a 
powerful leaven in a young unit. But the War Office has 
adopted a fixed system of recruitment ; it works smoothly ; 
its yield in men can be calculated beforehand with exacti- 
tude ; its machinery has left no place for voluntary recruits 
except among specialists. The writer of the article has made 
out a strong case for more adaptability. The Army would 
be improved by the inclusion of some older men. Men in 
need of work would find their occupation there. Nor ts it 
desirable that the war should take its heaviest toll from the 


youngest groups. 
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HE conference of the Little Entente, which ended 

on Sunday, achieved a success which had two 
aspects, positive and negative. The latter, though the 
less important, is far from negligible. Dissension 
might have been more conspicuous than union, diversity 
of interest than identity. Each of the four participating 
States, or at any rate three out of the four, was com- 
pelled to egotism by apprehension. Certain obvious 
dangers were threatening it, and it had to think of its 
own security first. Turkey, relying justifiably on her 
pact with Britain and France, has least ground for 
anxiety, and her active and wise statesmanship has left 
her relations with her fellow-members of the Entente 
unclouded. Greece is sheltered geographically from all 
immediate military danger, but both she and Yugoslavia 
are under heavy economic pressure from Germany, and 
Yugoslavia cannot dismiss entirely the possibility of 
threats to her neutrality. Rumania, perilously enriched 
in 1919 by territorial accessions at the expense of 
Hungary, Russia and Bulgaria, has accounts to settl— 
or not to settl—with all those neighbours, and has 
perpetually to fear that Germany, if she fails to secure 
by cajolery and threats the Rumanian oil and wheat 
essential to her, will at any moment seize what at present 
she is merely soliciting. In such circumstances it would 
have been no more than might be expected of human 
nature if the relatively safer States had done everything 
possible to reduce to a mere formality their association 
with the more exposed. 

Precisely the reverse of that has happened. The full 
implications of the communiqué issued when the con- 
ference ended will only be revealed as the measures of 
co-operation there foreshadowed are worked out in 
practice. But that the proceedings of the conference were 
as harmonious as its conclusions are constructive is 
plainly manifest. The keynote of the proceedings appears 
to have been precisely what it ought to be—“ the 
Balkans for the Balkan people.” It has often been 
observed, and very justly, that the chief danger of war 
in the Balkan peninsula came from interference, or 
attempts at interference, by some Great Power. The 
danger of that interference, or if the term is preferred, 
exertion of excessive influence, today is obvious. For 
Germany the Balkans are the chief source of the supplies 
for which she is increasingly straitened by the Allied 
blockade. Her insistence on obtaining, not the produc- 
ing country’s willingness to supply, threatens to govern 
her commercial negotiations. In addition Russia is 
capable at any moment of demanding Bessarabia from 
Rumania at the pistol’s point, and similar claims to Trans- 
sylvania by Hungary, and to the Dobrudja by Bulgaria, 
might have been registered simultaneously but for the 
wise suasion exercised on Budapest by Italy and on Sofia 
by Turkey. As for France and Britain, they have made 
a Pact with Turkey and extended unilateral guarantees 
against military attack to Rumania and Greece. For 
the rest all they ask of the Balkans is the maintenance of 
normal economic relations, unprejudiced by the menaces 
by which Germany habitually promotes her trading bar- 
gains. The desire of London and Paris is to see the 





Balkan States united, independent, and strong. 

The recent conference has made for the fulfilment 
of that desire. 
contains seven clauses. 


The communiqué issued at its close 
From it certain salient pcints 
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arise. The four States are determined to maintain thei 
regional unity, and their neutrality in relation to the 
present war ; to develop friendly relations with neigh, 
bouring States (by which may no doubt be undersig 
particularly Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria) ; to Prolong 
the Balkan Pact, on which the Entente rests, for seven 
years from February, 1941 ; and to initiate new cm, 
mercial and economic understandings among themselys 
This brings into the picture two essential features of j 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Hungary, it is true, is no, 
Balkan State at all, but if the peace of the Balkans js j 
be secure there must be an assurance that Hungary yjj 
not be the instrument of German schemes. _ Italy, why 
has no desire to witness the insertion of either Germa 
or Russian fingers into the Balkan pie, has gone som 
way to avert that by persuading the Hungarians » 
withhold their hand from Transylvania in the event ¢ 
Rumania being attacked in another quarter. The agree. 
ment to that effect reflects great credit on the Italian anj 
Hungarian Foreign Ministers, who negotiated it. Equa 
statesmanship has been shown by the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, who urged, and the Bulgarian Prime Minister 
who agreed, that Bulgaria likewise would maintaia her 
neutrality even if a German or Russian attack om 
Rumania offered her a tempting opportunity to walk into 
the Dobrudja. By these understandings difficulties in 
the path of the conference were removed before i 
opened, and to the atmosphere thus created it 
owes much of its success. 

The success consists as much in what is in process 
of achievement as in what has been achieved. Fou 
Foreign Ministers (one of them, General Metaxas, Prime 
Minister of his country, too) have been in_ personal 
contact, and each of them has visibly made his contribv- 
tion to the results attained. M. Gafencu, of Rumania, 
presided over the deliberations, and hands his office over 
this week to M. Sarajoglu, of Turkey, who has shown 
his quality by the firmness he displayed in the difficuk 
negotiations in Moscow last summer and his success in 
drawing Bulgaria sensibly nearer to her neighbours of 
the Entente in the past month. The Ministers, as the 
communiqué specifically indicates, will remain in close 
and constant touch till the next meeting of the Entente 
Council in Athens a year hence. At the same time new 
commercial accords for the common benefit will be 
negotiated. The opportunities there are only limited, 
for all the Balkan States are primarily agricultural, and 
they need mainly to exchange their products for manv- 
factured goods from elsewhere. But the possibilities of 
more and freer trade within the Balkan peninsula itself 
are worth exploring, and something will no doubt bk 
effected. 

No new agreements have been entered into as 3 
result of the Belgrade Conference. No new members 
have been admitted to the Entente. No Balkan bloc has 
been created. But a sense of regional consciousness and 
of common interest has been evident, and it is far more 
probable that it was that, even without any formal agree- 
ment to that effect, an attack on any one of the fout 
States would be regarded as a matter of concern to all. 
That, it would appear, is in general accord with the 
views of Italy, the Great Power which considers itself, 
since her acquisition of Albania, most directly interested 
in the Balkans. The development now most to b& 
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desired is the full accession of Bulgaria to the Entente. 
Her reluctance, so long as her claims to the Dobrudja 
remained unsatisfied, has been intelligible enough, and 
that may still preclude her from joining her four 
neighbours and making Balkan unity geographically 
complete. But a new cordiality has already been inf used 
into her relations with them, and the economic negotia- 
tions pending with both Rumania and Yugoslavia will 
carry the process further. It would be a mistake to force 
the pace unduly, and in nothing have the four Entente 
Ministers shown greater wisdom than in attempting no 
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more than they could reasonably hope to achieve. Great 
Britain, bound by special relations to certain of the 
Balkan States and by unmarred friendship to all of them, 
desires nothing better than that they should patiently 
and persistently complete the process they have begun 
of consolidating peace among themselves, and by their 
strength and unity make themselves impervious to 
menace from any other quarter. They may have a great 
part to play as a peace nucleus, stretching from the 
frontiers of Italy to the frontiers of Iran, to which other 
States may one by one adhere. 


THE NECESSITIES OF EDUCATION 


T was one of the strange and unforeseen consequences 

of the war that almost from the start it thrust into 
the foreground a problem that might have been almost 
forgotten in the turmoil—the problem of education. 
But events have so shaped themselves that there has 
been no chance of forgetting it. Ministers, Local 
Authorities, schoolmasters, parents and the public 
generally have all had their attention drawn to the 
condition of the children and the teachers and the 
dangers arising from the cessation or partial cessation 
of schooling ; and there is no thinking person today who 
is not disturbed by the possible damage that may be done 
to democracy by the deterioration of children and the 
decline of education. Hence educationists are led to 
dwell, firstly, on the steps which must be taken as a 
matter of urgency to restore schooling forthwith, and, 
secondly, on building up what has partially collapsed, 
on the future needs of a system that cries out for reform. 
In an article which appears on a later page Sir Cyril 
Norwood writes: “‘ War makes reform not less neces- 
sary, but more.”” In speaking for the Government in the 
House of Lords, last Wednesday, Lord De La Warr 
used almost exactly the same words: “I believe your 
lordships feel that education is not less important in war- 
time but more so.” 

In facing the immediate tasks it is desirable that 
everyone concerned should bear in mind that broad 
proposition with which the President of the Board ended 
his speech: “The equipment—physical, technical, 
mental and moral—of the coming generation will need 
to be the best that we can give them if they are to 
repair the ravages and waste of war.” Admitting this 
necessity, the Board of Education, the local Education 
Committees, and the health authorities must co-operate 
swiftly in handling the first part of the problem—which 
is to bring all the children in Britain back to the disci- 
pline of the schools, and as soon as possible to full-time 
schooling. So far as evacuated children in the recep- 
tion areas are concerned—now numbering not many 
more than 400,000—between 80 and go per cent. of 
them are now working full time. In the neutral areas 
9§ per cent. are attending school. It is therefore in the 
evacuation areas, where the number of children has risen 
to nearly 1} millions, and 400,000 are still without any 
schooling at all, that the question is most acute. 

The Government is still of opinion that the danger 
from raids is not less than it has ever been, and there- 
fore it continues to favour evacuation. Lord De La Warr 
points out that it remains open to parents to send their 
children to the safety of the reception areas, but he said 
nothing to indicate that the Government intends to 


create in those areas a satisfactory system of boarding 
school education which would encourage parents to part 
with their children. The twenty camps now available 
touch no more than the fringe of this problem. Evacua- 
tion cannot be said to have been seriously tried until 
it is recognised that the present system of casual billet- 
ing is not enough, and boarding schools on a large scale 
have been provided in adapted houses or specially con- 
structed camps. 

But Lord De La Warr is right in msisting that 
wherever the children may be their education must be 
continued ; that there must be a return to compulsion 
in the evacuation areas, and no waiting in the hope that 
the children may still be sent away. But there cannot 
be compulsion until school buildings taken for other 
purposes have been released ; and in this matter it is 
not the central Government but the Local Authorities 
themselves who are now the main offenders. Pressure 
is being brought to bear upon them to release schools 
occupied for Civil Defence services, or to arrange that 
they should be shared. The proximity of a First Aid 
Post might be an actual advantage if its trained staff were 
used to help in the medical examination of children. 
Lord De La Warr’s speech is reassuring, since it shows 
that he has firmly made up his mind that no obstacles 
must stand in the way of a return to universal education 
and to the medical care and feeding of children. Even 
the incompleteness of provision against possible air- 
raids is not to be pressed too far as a reason for delay. 
If the construction of school shelters is already in hand, 
or if there are other shelters within a few minutes’ walk, 
then permission will be given to open a school. The 
evil results of leaving children without schools for five 
months have been all too clearly demonstrated. “Against 
the possible risk of bombing has to be balanced their 
quite certain deterioration.” 

The Board of Education is, happily, much more than 
an administrative department engaged in the routine 
of government. Here at least we have a section of the 
Government which is thinking and acting constructively 
and looking ahead to other needs than those of the im- 
mediate present. The work of education does not end 
at school, and the Board is alive to the fact that the 
after-care of children who leave the elementary schools 
is not outside its sphere. And never was such care so 
necessary as in war-time. The setting-up of a National 
Youth Committee, the invitation to Local Authorities 
to take the lead in starting local Youth Committees, the 
enrolment of volunteer workers to take the place of 
workers called away by the war, and the provision of 
financial aid, are the beginnings of an effort which 
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should bear fruit after as well as during the war. It is 
gratifying to know that the Board is thinking of post- 
war needs for trained and skilled workers, and is stress- 
ing the importance of Technical Colleges, Junior 
Technical Schools, and the removal of obstacles to the 
reopening of Colleges. 

The crisis which has arisen in the history of the 
schools, and, indeed, throughout the whole sphere of 
education will not have been wholly evil if, having 
awakened the Government and the public, it has pro- 
vided an atmosphere favourable to far-seeing construc- 
tive action. The pace was too slow before the war. 
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Changes which were gradually taking place were De 
directed according to long-distance plans. “The ali 
education,” as Sir Cyril Norwood says, “ will not do : i 
must be lengthened, widened, and deepened.” He fy 
siders that the time is ripe—now, while the war jg With 
us—to appoint a Royal Commission to consider the 
whole field of education, and prepare for the Conditions 
which will arise after the war. That is a wise and 
imaginative suggestion. It would be a splendid may 
of the spirit in which the country has embarked on wari 
it firmly resolved to devote some of its best intelligen 
to the task of improving education. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HETHER the Government is considering the problem 

of the Communist organ, the Daily Worker, I have no 
knowledge. It is a difficult problem to decide. Quite cer- 
tainly the publication of a paper adopting such an attitude 
towards the Government would never be countenanced for 
an hour in Germany or Russia or Italy in peace or war, and 
pretty certainly not in France or the United States in war. 
Imagine in any totalitarian country anything resembling 
these sentiments from two successive issues of the Daily 
Worker this week : 

“Who wants this new front in the North? [This 
refers to the possibility of supporting Finland against 
Russia, or, as the Daily Worker puts it, “the White 
Guards against the Finnish people’s Government.” ] 
Only those hard-faced leaders of the Conservative Party, 
the Chamberlains, the Stanleys and the Hoares, whose 
insane lust for power and profits plunged the British 
people into a cruel, unjust and unnecessary war last 
September. Only those Labour leaders who have sold 
themselves to the capitalists.” 


And this: 
“ Anglo-French plans for spreading the war to the 
Low Countries—Holland and Belgium—have received 
a somewhat serious set-back.” 
Freedom of speech no doubt includes the freedom to lie, 
and perhaps on that score the Daily Worker is better let 
alone. But such toleration is a considerable deal to ask of 
a nation fighting for its life in the case of a paper whose 
preference for Russia over Britain the most cursory glance 
at its pages reveals. 
* * * * 

I do not seem to command complete approval in Hungary. 
Part of a page of The Spectator of December 22nd, 1939, 
the page which bears my signature at its foot, has been 
sent back to me from Budapest. It is not improved 
aesthetically by the substitution of an impenetrable black 
smudge for the first eleven lines of my opening paragraph. 
The passage obliterated—by the Hungarian censor, of course 
—ran as follows: 





No one man, I suppose, since the world began has been 
guilty of causing misery half so gigantic by means half 
so foul as Adolf Hitler. That, of course, is a truism, which 
some report in the papers every day drives home. Hard 
as it is to single out any trait in Herr Hitler’s character 
as being more intrinsically evil than another, nothing I 
think is so repugnant to every sense of humanity and 
decency as the mental attitude which treats men and 
women, with souls and spirits as well as bodies, as mere 
insentient objects to be moved unresisting hither and 
thither over the face of Europe as the latest whim of the 
Fiihrer may determine. 


This truism, it may be noted, is banned not in Berlin 
(The Spectator, apart from special copies which Lord Haw- 
Haw apparently peruses, does not reach that capital), but in 
Budapest. The latter part of the paragraph, saying much 





the same thing in milder language, and ending with th 
observation, “ Rarely does a nation enslaved conquer nation; 
of free men. That is the surest warrant of victory for th 
Allies,” was allowed to stand. 


+ * * * 


The editor of the Nineteenth Century includes in the lates 
of his always important monthly articles on “ The Situation” 
a passage which deserves reproduction. “Among men of 
letters today,” he observes, “ there is very little understand. 
ing of the simplest issues in foreign affairs. Writers with, 
considerable following like H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, 
Harold Laski, Norman Angel, Julian Huxley, Lancelot 
Hogben, Yeats Brown, Dean Inge and Middleton Murry do 
not appear to have any perception of what the crisis that 
has culminated in the war is about or of its true nature.” No 
doubt there should be some differentiation among the names 
in this list ; one, indeed, I should remove immediately and 
finally (at the same time restoring its correct spelling)—Sir 
Norman Angell’s. But the broad thesis is incontrovertibly 
sound. The readiness of the public to invest a distinguished 
novelist, or playwright, or biologist, or economist, or chemist, 
or theologian with authority on complex and _ intricate 
problems of foreign affairs beyond any attributed to men 
who have made a lifelong study of the problem is a rather 
lamentable commentary on democracy’s estimate of values. 


* . * * 


I am not sure that Commander King-Hall is right in 
thinking that the public is thirsting for detailed reports of 
the proceedings in the Chamber which he has lately entered 
and now adorns. It may be that an abbreviated Hansard 
in weekly form would reach a circulation of, say, 60,000, 
but I should doubt it. Much the most interesting part of 
most Parliamentary reports are the questions and answers, 
and if they were given pretty fully they might make cor 
siderable appeal. But not, I think, a digest of speeches. 
The process of selection and compression, moreover, would 
be highly invidious. The present Hansard avoids the difi- 
culty by printing everyone, great and small, lively or deadly, 
verbatim. 

+ + * * 

A final word on R.A.F. “ disturbance allowances,” this 
time on official authority. The position is this. A married 
regular officer who had his family living with him on or near 
a R.A.F. station on the outbreak of war, could, if posted 
elsewhere, send his family once for all to a “ selected place 
of residence ” at the public expense and with a disturbance 
allowance. If they want to move again that is their own 
affair. In the case of a reserve officer called up, his home 
is regarded as the “ selected place of residence,” and as his 
family is, ex hypothesi, already there, the State takes 00 
responsibility for its future movements. Whether in these 
circumstances there is discrimination against the reserve 
officer is a point so fine as to be almost metaphysical. 


JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: FINLAND’S HOUR OF NEED 


By STRATEGICUS 


Y a strange perversity of fate events are conspiring to 
B represent Finland’s position as secure just as the hour 
of ner greatest need approaches. She has broken the most 
formidable offensive that has, up to the present, been directed 
against her. The repeated attacks at different points in the 
Karelian Isthmus have been checked with keavy loss, though 
they were made with fresh troops and directed with unusual 
tactical ability. North of Lake Ladoga, where the pressure 
was heaviest, the attack was held ; and now it seems that 
the 18th division has been cut to pieces. Over the whole 
front, Mannerheim has shown once more mastery of tactical 
expedient that entitles him to universal admiration. The 
Finnish troops have responded to all calls made upon them 
and have acted with their usual cold skill against every incen- 
tive to lose their equanimity. For it must be disturbing to the 
most unshakable sang-froid to see peaceful towns and villages 
destroyed by incendiary bombs, and inoffensive civilians 
killed. 

The struggle, indeed, has never lacked its epic quality ; 
and the Russian Press itself, with unconscious irony, is point- 
ing the contrast by remarking on the illiteracy of the masses 
of troops it has been flinging against one of the smallest 
nations, whose main weapons have been their intelligence 
and invincible morale. If the campaign were to end here 
how well one might rejoice that a brutal aggression, carried 
out with almost inconceivable barbarity, had been so openly 
exposed to no purpose. But this is not the end. It is no 
more than the completion of a phase ; and, although it is 
true to say that, strategically, Finland is still wholly intact, 
the wave this time swept further across the country, and in 
some quarters the waters have not ebbed completely. It 
swept up to the Nurmes railway. It approached the rail- 
head at Kemijarvi ; and, though it has been beaten back, it 
still maintains a stubborn hold here and there at places which 
will offer points d’appui for a resumed advance. 

That this will be made no one can doubt ; but here we 
are met by a well-meant appeal that may, in effect, sow 
disaster. We are told the crisis will come in May. There 
is, of course, reason in the statement. The season now 
brings its soft snows that bury roads and tracks feet deep 
and tend to forbid progress even by ski-ing. Then come the 
thaws which are the best barrier against mechanised assault. 
It is quite reasonable to imagine tanks bogged and transport 
immobilised. In fine, the picture is so entirely convincing 
that friends of Finland tend to see her heroic defenders 
faced with the prospect of several months’ rest. There is 
no harm in this illusion if they seize upon the opportunity 
to come to her help at once. That, indeed, is what Finland 
needs ; not prospects or promises, but immediate and con- 
siderable help. Every General distrusts these truces imposed 
by natural obstacles. Wars are won by overcoming such 
handicaps ; and the pages of history are full of cases where 
the position has been lost through reliance on its natural 
“invincibility.” Where would Finland be today if she had 
not defied the impossible? 

Finland needs immediate assistance. She has already 
received a number of fighter aeroplanes ; but she needs many 
more. She must have protection against the repeated air- 
attacks. For some little time now Russia has been bombing 
the Finnish headquarters at Rovaniemi. This is a per- 
fectly legitimate objective; but it must be relieved of 
persistent attack. The most deadly blow the Germans dealt 
against Poland was the concerted attack from the air upon 
all centres of army direction. The Russians, failing to 
destroy Rovaniemi by bombs, have now resorted to para- 
chutes, dropping men provided with arms and dynamite. The 
attack has been directed against the headquarters and the 
Haparanda-Uleaborg railway, which is the lifeline that con- 





nects Finland with Sweden and the world beyond. If she 
were provided with a sufficiency of modern fighter planes 
and bombers, Finland could deal with this and other threats 
adequately. Probably the most suitable help for the purpose 
would be a number of fighters and a much greater number of 
those hybrid fighter-bombers which France has designed. 

But she must also have adequate supplies of anti-aircraft 
guns to inhibit the use of aircraft on the battlefield, where 
they do fatal damage before the fighter aeroplanes of the 
defence can react. These should be easy to supply; and it is 
the small-calibre automatic guns that are required. If 
supplies of such guns were at hand, in addition to ample 
numbers of fighters and bombers, Finland would be in a fair 
way to bid defiance to the Russian Air Force, and the assault 
tactics would be robbed of a factor that might make the 
difference between success and failure. 

And, of course, she must have men. It is sheer delusion 
to imagine Finland continuing through the summer as she 
has done up to now. Mass and war potential must tell. 
Moreover, it is well to take account of the Russian defects. 
We have had the most convincing demonstrations that Stalin 
is like Nature in his carelessness about the individual life. 
Snow or thaw, if human flesh and blood can be driven under 
any conditions to advance, the Russians will not recognise 
any truce of the elements. One thing in which Russia is rich 
is human material, and it will be used as dispassionately as 
her vast stores of tanks, guns, shells and planes. 

Stalin has gone too far to draw back now; and there can- 
not be any doubt that his vision looks beyond the lovely 
land of Finland to a Norwegian port on the Atlantic. What a 
prize Narvik would be! It is the Atlantic end of the Boden- 
Gellivare railway, which drains the whole of northern 
Sweden. Ancient ambitions have revived in Russia since 
the war has lighted the beacon of opportunity; and it will 
not be long before her long-suffering troops are again urged 
westward across Finland towards the frontiers of Sweden and 
Norway. If they should succeed and realise at last the dream 
of generations of Russian visionaries, the situation in Europe, 
the entire war outlook will be revolutionised. 

How do the Allies regard these possibilities? We may 
steel ourselves to the destruction of gallant Finland and the 
reduction of Norway and Sweden. But can we contem- 
plate Germany’s ally at Narvik? In the last war we had an 
unfortunate facility for waking up to opportunities only 
when they had passed. Are we to repeat the mistake? Fin- 
land is defending Narvik at this moment. She is depriving 
Germany of oil, food, and war material that would other- 
wise be at Russia’s disposal. These are direct interests of 
the Allies, and it is impossible that the Allied Governments 
have failed to recognise the fact. Neither can we doubt their 
sympathies with a small nation threatened with the extinction 
of all it holds dear. What then prevents them from giving to 
Finland all the help it needs? There is no war there, as 
Russia has already declared before the world. The Allies 
are as fully entitled to send assistance as any of the countries 
which have contributed volunteers. 

The terrible danger is that we should send too little or 
too late ; and so, with the mind to rescue or assist a sorely 
tried nation, merely add to its sufferings. No one can face 
that prospect with any comfort. And yet it seems to be the 
most probable one. Finnish representatives in various capt- 
tals have stated the danger if help is not immediately forth- 
coming. It can hardly be that delay in sending decisive 
assistance is motived by fear of incurring Russian displeasure. 
Callousness of that quality is incredible. It cannot be that 
we do not recognise the necessity for our immediate and 
remote advantage. If Germany could use Narvik the block- 
ade position would be revolutionised. At present the cruiser 
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squadron patrol have only to police the 200 miles between 
the Shetlands and the nearest point on the Norwegian coast, 
a stretch of water quite wide enough even with the restric- 
tion of minefields. Narvik is a vast distance beyond. 

But much more would be involved in a Russian victory. 
It is impossible to imagine Stalin content with new bases 
in the north. If he contrives to construct a successful army, 
he will turn his eyes in other directions to which Russian 
dreams have wandered before. The south-east of Europe 
and the shores of the Mediterranean have always been the 
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loadstone of Russia. It is, of course, true thai the Allies ap 
not without resources in that quarter; but, if there js ache 
of being engaged there, it would be a much more dangeroys 
adventure with Russia already installed on the Atlantic Se. 
board. There are still other quarters to which she might 
be attracted. Most of these dangers will perish sull-bom jf 
Finland is granted the help to which her brave and skilfyj 
struggle has established her claim. It is not merely q case 
of giving twice by giving quickly, but of giving at once 
giving without any chance of influencing the result. 


GERMANY’S SELF-DECEPTION 


By ELISABETH KOFFKA 


T was with a heavy heart that on a hazy August morning 

I stood against the railings of the ferry that was to carry 

me across the Baltic to Germany. I had been in Norway 

hardly three weeks, but some countries from the moment you 

land make you feel: This is a dream come true, here I am 
where I want to be. Norway is one of them. 

When the last dim contours of the coast-line had faded 
away I turned round, rather at a loss what to do with myself. 
A strong smell of coffee, suddenly rising in the clear morning 
air, solved my problem. Together with others—the ferry 
was crowded—I moved towards the dining-room and sat 
down at one of those long tables which exclude privacy. The 
waiter handed me the menu, and while I was brooding over 
its contents a loud, indignant voice struck my ear: 
“ Deutscher Boden, deutches Boot, und—skandinavisches 
Fruehstueck!” (German soil, German boat—and Scandi- 
navian breakfast!). It sounded like a declaration of war, 
not as yet on Poland and England, but on innocent, peace- 
loving Scandinavia. 

It was the tone of this voice which suddenly but unmistak- 
ably brought home the fact that I was actually on my way to 
Germany. So far the change had not been real. But one 
remark of an angry, prosperous-looking business man, and 
I knew that Scandinavia lay behind me, and so did her blue- 
eyed people, whose glance seems to hold large horizons, 
but who are shy and awkward in the presence of others. 
Here was the old noisy manner, the arrogance, the firm deter- 
mination not to let anyone or anything—be it an individual, 
a nation, or a breakfast—get the better of one. And there 
was something else, below and above all this, a suppressed 
feeling of inferiority. Why did my countryman really object 
to the meal? He had been told he had to pay for it in 
Scandinavian money, and of this he had not enough left. 
So, to rescue his pride, patriotism had to step in. I am sure 
I am right, because later I overheard him discussing the lunch 
problem with his wife. That cursed boat, if only he had 
changed more money! As it was they would have to do 
without lunch—his voice was but a whisper then. 

Small incidents, apparently quite insignificant, at times will 
tell more of a person’s or a nation’s character than so-called 
important data in their lives or voluminous historical treatises. 
When I look back on those three August weeks in Germany 
which I spent mostly in out-of-the-way places in Upper 
and Lower Bavaria among my friends, their visitors, 
and servants, it seems as though everywhere, in some 
shape or other, I met the gentleman on the ferry. 
Sooner or later people, however genial and unassum- 
ing in ordinary conversation, would thump the table, raise 
their voices as only Germans will raise them, and refuse to 
listen to reason or use their own. I was struck again, after 
a three years’ absence, by the aggressiveness of their 
behaviour, their innate longing to assert themselves, an in- 
capacity or unwillingness to test their convictions, and a com- 
plete absence of self-irony. No, they had not changed. Most 
of those I met were not Nazis, but the Nazi mentality was 
there just the same. It made me feel very ill at ease. 


I remember a man whom everybody called Uncle Julius, 
a dental surgeon with a great reputation, who prided himself 
on his wit. He was short and stout, with red cheeks and a jovial 
manner. In the evenings he used to entertain us with jokes, 
taking out his notebook where he had them all carefully 
written down. At first I thought he was just a good-natured 
bore, until one night somebody switched on the radio which 
gave the Polish news. Uncle Julius, a Bavarian by birth and 
temperament, suddenly turned into the fiercest of Prussians, 
If England wanted 2 war, well, she was welcome, she would 
not prevent the Germans from wiping out that pack of Poles. 
Others less bellicose and more critical than Uncle Julius 
would take a more complex view of the situation and use a 
more civilised language, but (with the exception of my own 
family) all were firmly convinced that the Poles were an 
inferior race and only got what they deserved. How do 
they know? I asked myself. But you cannot argue with them 
—they just know, and that is the end of it. 

It was this hard knot of prejudices which made our discus- 
sions, particularly those on politics, so unsatisfactory and 
futile. A housewife, to all appearances completely engrossed 
in her family affairs and cooking recipes, would suddenly 
hold forth in the most dictatorial manner on national expan- 
sion as an unwritten law of nature, the hypocrisy of the 
English, and the strength of the German people. They were 
nice women, somewhat heavy in the German way, but warm- 
hearted and sensible, and I wondered what it was that trans- 
formed them so quickly and unexpectedly into die-hard 
nationalists. It seems that the average German bourgeois, 
whether man or woman, however unassuming and contented 
he may be in his ordinary life, is always on the lookout for 
something to enhance his self-esteem and make him feel: 
After all I am somebody and I won’t let anyone step on me. 
He condemns Hitler’s Jewish policy, shrugs his shoulders 
at the Russian alliance (or makes jokes about it), and groans 
under the yoke. Still, in the concert of Europe, Hitler has 
raised them from slaves to masters, and this counts with 
people who love to feel great. Mr. Chamberlain recently said, 
“We have nothing against the German people, what we cat 
not understand is that they tolerate such a Government.” 
They tolerate it partly because they are afraid, but also 
because Hitler made them dine again in state with the Great 
Powers. The Treaty of Versailles had told them their place 
was among the servants in the kitchen, and no German has 
forgotten this. 

But what seems hard to understand is how a nation with 
such an ingrained longing to carry its head high should be 
willing to bend it so low before its own Government. Many 
foreigners hope for an early German revolution because they 
cannot imagine how proud and self-respecting people can 
become reconciled to the réle of cowards and liars. After 
what I have seen, I am less optimistic. Not only do many 
seem quite willing to obey and betray their values, as long 
as obedience and betrayal assure a safe income and success, 
but also they have become masters in the art of self-decep- 
tion with more or less happy results. I was told that when the 
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iw came out that all school-teachers had at once to enter the 
party or be dismissed, in a certain high school of my native 

‘own there was only one, and that one a woman, who refused 
to enlist. What was the attitude of her colleagues? Most 
af them felt as little sympathy for the Government as she 
jid, and so one would have expected them at least 
admire her courage, but not at all. They shrugged their 
shoulders; she was stupid, and the best one could do was pity 
her. I happened to know several in the group; one is an old 
fiend of mine whose honesty and intelligence 1 have always 
wusted. I am still convinced that in ordinary circum- 
gances 1 could depend upon her. But it is a different matter 
if you are asked to choose between your conscience and your 
jiving. 

Few people, however, are capable of condemning their 
sital decisions ; the need for self-respect, we may admit it or 
not, is deep-rooted in our nature Many Germans nowa- 
days are dishonest, in that they support, passively or actively, 
acause they do not at all or only partly believe in, but I have 
met hardly any who really suffer from a bad conscience. 
Instead of condemning themselves they gather excuses for 
their actions, until black has turned white, or at least a toler- 
able grey. The few who have kept their integrity regard 
this self-deception, which gains ground all the time, as the 
gravest aspect of the whole situation. Right and wrong are 
steadily losing their meanings ; every attitude, however ques- 
tionable, is twisted until it looks at least respectable and, if 
possible, superior. And a person like the school teacher 
[ spoke of, who had all the courage the rest lacked, 
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comes close to being considered a half-wit by her associates. 

So I have returned to America in a rather pessimistic 
mood and not too much impressed by the current thesis 
that once Hitler has been put down all will be well in Europe. 
I don’t know how the statesmen of the Allies visualise 
Germany’s future. Probably they want to revive the Weimar 
Constitution and replace the dictatorship by a democracy. 
My question would be, where do they hope to find the 
democrats? A nation thoroughly trained in obedience and, 
worse, in self-deception, for six years, full of self-importance, 
with little patience and self-criticism but with high ambitions 
—will it be able to rule itself? Naturally the immediate 
object of the war must be the destruction of Nazism, but 
I feel the task does not end there ; in a way it only begins 
once this has been achieved. It seems to me that what the 
Germans need-most, once the war is over, is a training in 
liberal principles and some wise leaders who have locked 
beyond a battlefield or a lecture-room. They have so much 
to learn—a feeling for facts as they are, not as they want 
them to be, a willingness to see and respect the other party’s 
point of view, to distrust half-truths and high-sounding 
names, and, perhaps the hardest of all for an egocentric 
people, not to take themselves too seriously. If my neigh- 
bour on the ferry one day would turn around with a laugh: 
“Damn it, you can have your breakfast, but what about 
me?” instead of behaving like a pompous fool, then I should 
feei something was really gained, something worth more 
than a mere change of government achieved through the 
downfall of Hitler. 
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THE MORAL FRONT 


By SIR 


T is impossible to take up a newspaper nowadays with- 

out finding references to the material preparations being 
made by the nation and its Allies in the war. The import- 
ance of that, obviously, cannot be over-estimated. But there 
isan aspect of our equipment which is, to say the least of 
it, equally important, and which requires careful thought 
and continuous application—the strengthening of the moral 
front of the British Commonwealth. The war will have 
been fought in vain unless it results in a quickening of the 
religious consciousness of the British Commonwealth. 

The greatest weapon possessed by Nazism is probably 
the whole-hearted allegiance of young Germans to the 
German State, personified by Herr Hitler. Nothing was 
more striking last summer in Germany than to observe the 
extraordinary devotion of youth to the State ; the members 
of the S.S. and S.A. were a type of young manhood that any 
country might have been proud of. That is far from saying 
that the ideals which animated them are to be admired. But 
the fact remains that these young men are prepared for 
almost any personal sacrifice cr discomfort, if it but advance 
the national welfare. Many of the S.S. men and all the 
instructors of the Hitler Jugend have given up alcohol and 
smoking ; they believe that they are thereby becoming fitter 
and better able to serve the nation, this is their reward. In 
the same way the great majority of the young women of 
Germany have abandoned lipstick and rouge, painted nails, 
cigarettes. They are preparing themselves to the best of 
their ability for the patriotic task of motherhood. It is 
their urgent desire to produce a finer generation of Germans 
than has ever been. 

Even in Soviet Russia last summer it was impressive to 
note how ready the young Communists appeared to be to 
subordinate all thoughts of self to the State. On returning 


to the Democratic countries, after a sojourn among the 
Totalitarians, unpleasant though that experience was, it was 
distressing to find youth more self-centred and markedly 
less ready to consecrate itself to the service of the State 
The ordinary citizen was more 


than in the Dictatorships. 
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individualistic in his outlook, and, at least in times of peace, 
less inclined to order his life for the advancement of the 
State. 

The nations of Western Europe claim to be Christian, but 
their religion often enough appears to be anything but deep- 
seated. The world would be a vastly different place if the 
youth of the so-called Christian countries gave to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity but a fraction of the devotion which 
the young men and the young women in Totalitarian 
Germany and Totalitarian Russia consecrate to their ideals. 
How to get the citizen—old and young—of our countries 
to carry out the Christian ethic is the problem that con- 
fronts the British Commonwealth. 

An extraordinary phenomenon of the present age is the 
ability possessed by a dictator to erect false idols by the 
use of a skilfully directed propaganda. The Golden Calf of 
Nazism has been created in little over a decade by ever- 
lasting reiteration. The followers of Herr Hitler utter senti- 
ments turned out by the party machine, to such an extent 
that I found it impossible to conduct any conversation of 
real value in Germany. Herr Hitler in his speech at Berlin - 
last week stated that “the idea of concentration camps was 
born in British brains.” I heard the same views expressed 
in S.S. circles in Berlin last July. “Germany has only 
copied concentration camps from the British”—a good 
illustration of the ready-made sentiments with which every 
young Nazi is equipped. One of the tragedies of present- 
day Europe is that such fine human material is giving 
unquestioning allegiance to false gods. 

The problem, then, is simply whether we Christian nations 
are prepared to subordinate our personal desires to the 
common good. The young Nazis offer a whole-hearted 
allegiance to their Leader ; are we ready to give a devotion 
equally whole-hearted to our ideals? In the present war 
we are fighting for something much greater than the mere 
defeat of Hitlerism ; we are fighting for the triumph of 
right, for the dethronement of brute force, and to ensure 
that the individual shall be free to listen to the dictates 
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of his own conscience ; we are fighting that the small nation 
shall be assured of security and liberty. There can be no 
doubt of the part the free partner-nations of the British 
Commonwealth will play in such a crusade. They will show 
that we can mobilise even stronger battalions for the Armies 
of Light than the legions of anti-Christ. Fine words are 
not enough. Every section of the nation, old and young, 
must devote itself, in a spirit of complete consecration, to 
strengthening the Moral Front. There must be self-sacrifice 
in every section of the community. Young Englishmen must 
show themselves, as doubtless they fundamentally are, just 
as ready to exercise self-control for the sake of their Father- 
land as the young Nazi is for the Reich. 

Freedom is a precious possession, but it must be condi- 
tioned by resolute self-discipline. In some quarters there 
is notoriously a tendency here to excessive drinking ; we 
should do well to remember the example that King George V 
gave the nation in the late War by abstaining from alcohol. 
War-time prohibition is not suggested at this juncture, but a 
voluntary reduction in the nation’s drink bill will greatly 
add to national efficiency, and at the same- time free much 


WAR 


By 


N_ the _ nineteen-twenties, when German museum 

directors and art critics began to resume their visits 
to this country, they would often ask where in London 
was it possible for them to see a representative collection 
of contemporary English painting—naturally, they had 
already been to the Tate Gallery. They were very surprised 
when they were told to go to the Imperial War Museum. 
It was almost as though we were deliberately using our 
art to keep the old wounds open. But this was friendly 
and not official advice, and when it was taken, as it almost 
invariably was, our German friends came back delighted. 
They had not realised that we had such an interesting and 
vital art movement in England—not so important, perhaps, 
as the movements in France and Germany, but nevertheless 
something authentic and indigenous. 

It has never been made clear by what chance, or by 
whose insistence, it came about that sc many good artists 
were commissioned to do official paintings on the various 
war fronts between 1915 and 1918. Painters like Paul Nash 
and William Roberts were relatively obscure at that time ; 
and though Wyndham Lewis was not hiding his light under 
a bushel, it needed a good deal of courage to give him 
official patronage. It is true that some quite straightforward 
topographical artists were included among the official war 
artists, but in general it was realised that something more 
than accurate draughtsmanship was required. 

The choice of official war artists for the present war is 
_ now under consideration ; a few names have already been 
announced, and a committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Kenneth Clark is actively engaged in selecting further artists 
from a list which runs into hundreds. Those already 
selected include Sir Muirhead Bone (engaged for full-time 
service with the Admiralty), Eric Kennington and William 
Roberts (commissioned to make portraits of leading per- 
sonalities in the Army and Navy), Sir William Rothenstein 
(a similar commission for the Air Force), Robert Medley 
(commissioned to illustrate A.R.P. activities), and Henry 
Rushbury, R.A. (commissioned to make drawings of arma- 
ment manufacture). It would not, of course, be fair to 
criticise this selection, which is only partial, but it already 
indicates a certain tendency which it may be desirable to 
question at this preliminary stage. 

There are principles in this matter as in every other. 
Let us ask ourselves first: What is the object of sending 
official artists to the Front, or to camps and factories 
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valuable shipping space, and supply money needed for 
saving. 

On the stage certain spectacles are now produced which 
would have been unthinkable twenty-five years ago, and even 
on the wireless there is a nauseating reiterance of jokes about 
drunkenness and sex. Surely it is possible to find a happy 
mean between puritanism and complete licence. ‘ 

Much thought is now being devoted to an attempt to 
ascertain what are the exact war aims of the Allies—ay 
admirable object provided it does not distract attention from 
the immediate need of defeating the enemy. What are oy 
intentions as far as the home front is concerned? Ther 
has, perhaps, been too much talk about what we are going 
to do to Germany when the war is won. An equally im. 
portant question is what we are going to do in Britain. The 
establishment of a Christian Commonwealth is a goal for 
which we can all work, and no doubt the youth of Greg 
Britain would respond with enthusiasm if the cause were 
rightly presented to it. We must make each individual 
feel that his services are urgently needed to strengthen the 
moral front. 


AND ART 


READ 


at home? Is it the same object for which we send news- 
paper reporters, or that kind of reporter who has risen 
superior to the old name and is now called an “eye. 
witness”? Do we wish our artists to illustrate the war 
for the benefit of those who cannot see it for them 
selves, including the people of the future? In a war, do 
we expect from the artist what is mowadays called 
“ reportage ”? 

That there is an alternative is shown by some of the 
paintings at the Imperial War Museum. We do not go to 
the pictures of Paul Nash, Wyndham Lewis, William 
Roberts, Henry Lamb or Stanley Spencer for an accurate 
record of what actually took place in the Great War. That 
can be supplied by the photograph, above all by the docu- 
mentary film ; and the technique of this art has advanced 
so much since 1918 that there is less reason than ever to 
depend on the old-fashioned topographical artist. What 
we want from the painter is rather an interpretation of 
events, something which is outside the scope of the camera, 
even beyond the power of the written word. I well 
remember returning from the Front in 1918 and finding 
in a small gallery in the Adelphi an exhibition of Paul 
Nash’s pastels and lithographs, the subjects being the 
nightmarish landscapes I had just left. Here I at once 
recognised an authenticity which no other form of report- 
ing had conveyed, in the Press or elsewhere. It was not 
merely an adequate representation of the general features of 
No Man’s Land: it was a revelation of its evil genius. 

In general I think the artists of 1914-18 may claim 0 
have recorded for all time the actual scene of war. 1 doubt 
if they did the same for its human aspect. For that we 
must turn to literature, though there was one German 
painter, Otto Dix, who must be mentioned as an exception. 
His pictures, however, were condemned by the Nazis as aa 
insult to the nobility of war, and they were either destroyed 
or hidden in cellars. Dix himself became a_ reformed 
character, and turned to painting blond Nordic babies of 4 
revolting healthiness. 

It may be that the human side of war is too piteous 4 
subject for art-—W. B. Yeats thought so. Battle scenes are 
not frequent among the world’s masterpieces, though 
Leonardo and Delacroix provide important exceptions, 
and they do not neglect the human factor. Some of 
Leonardo’s precepts for painting a battle-scene would justify 
Otto Dix: “ Make the beaten and conquered pallid, with 
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raised and knit together, and let the skin above the 
brows be all full of lines of pain ; at the sides of the nose 
show the furrows going in an arch from the nostrils and 
ending where the eye begins, and show the dilation of the 
gostrils which is the cause of these lines ; and let the lips 
be arched displaying the upper row of teeth, and let the 
eth be parted after the manner of such as cry in lamenta- 
jon. . . . Make the dead, some half-buried in dust, others 
with the dust all mingled with the oozing blood and changing 
into crimson mud ; and let the line of blood be discerned 
by its colour, flowing in a sinuous stream from the corpse 
othe dust. Show others in the death agony grinding their 
weth and rolling their eyes, with clenched fists grinding 
against their bodies and with legs distorted.”* But it is 
Gova who most flatly contradicts Yeats, and his “ Disasters 
of War” remain for ever as the supreme interpretation of 
the tragic element in war, at once realistic and transcendent- 
ally imaginative. 

This does not mean that we should look for a Goya to 
interpret the present war. Though there are aspects of 
this war, such as the present horrors in Poland, which repeat 
the past, in general the artist is faced with a new problem. 


* The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci. Translated by Edward 
MacCurdy. (Cape, £3 3s.) 


THE CRISIS IN 


By SIR CYRIL 


HILE the eyes of all are of necessity fixed upon the 

war, and the country prepares to make the sacrifices 
and to develop the strength which will bring victory home 
in the end, there is a great danger that, when that hour 
comes, the nation may find itself with its educational system, 
in part in confusion, and in part irreparably injured. Few 
things can be more certain than that we shall emerge from 
the struggle with social conditions profoundly altered and 
the middle classes seriously impoverished, and that at the 
same time on the strength, unity, and wisdom of this 
country will in large measure depend the maintenance and 
healthy development of European civilisation. The leader- 
ship which is needed can only be given by an educated 
democracy, and that educated democracy will not come into 
being unless we face the problem now, and determine how 
we are to build anew, and why. 

The old education will not do: it must be lengthened, 
widened, and deepened. I ask that a Royal Commission 
may issue forthwith to consider the whole field of educa- 
tion, and so soon as possible to shape the system which will 
fit the conditions which will be present after the war, and 
are indeed arising already, and which will make the nation 
ready for its high and difficult task. I pray that there may 
be statesmen with vision enough to persuade Parliament and 
people that this great work, however expensive, is the neces- 
sary condition of all advance. 

Serious, and in some cases quite avoidable, harm has been 
done to many schools through evacuation from districts 
estimated to be dangerous, and through commandeering 
premises for the accommodation of refugee Civil Service 
staffs. It would seem that to the minds of certain influential 
bureaucrats it has appeared that education is that which 
can most conveniently be scrapped. The children could go 
somewhere, and be taught somehow: meantime their 
Premises were available for immediate use as offices or 
storehouses. The result has been that it is generally true 
that neither the scholars that have been evacuated, nor those 
Who declined to be evacuated, nor the swelling stream of 
returning emigrants, have received or are yet receiving the 
full education to which they are entitled. 


_*President of St John’s College, Oxford, and late Headmaster 
of Harrow 
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The institution of mass armies with the consequent sup- 
pression of the individual ; the mechanisation of the actual 
process of warfare ; the part played by propaganda and 
blockade—all these combine to make a total reality of a new 
kind. A contemporary artist, even one with the sensibility 
of a Goya, should produce an interpretation of war which is 
not only satisfying for its authenticity, but also surprising 
by its novelty. 

The moral which emerges is surely that any selection of 
artists for this task should depend, not an any a priori 
notion of the suitability of their style or technique, but 
simply on their general artistic merit. It by no means 
follows that an artist who normally paints abstract or 
surrealist pictures is thereby disqualified for the task. Picasso 
painted a great picture inspired by the destruction of 
Guernica. It was not the work of an eye-witness, but it 
showed that a modern artist was capable of reacting pro- 
foundly to the tragedy of war within the idiom of a contem- 
porary style. 

To put the conclusion we have come to briefly: the great 
war pictures will come from the great artists. If only we 
have the courage to act on that principle, this war may 
produce a memorial that will take its place in the world of 
art, which is the world of peace. 


1940 





EDUCATION—I 


NORWOOD* 


This, however disastrous it may be, is only temporarily 
disastrous. In peace-time the schools would revert to their 
normal use, and only one generation would suffer loss and 
disturbance. It is generally felt that no one knew at the 
start how the war would develop, and that the responsible 
authorities acted for the best from the best of motives. 
Things, it is said, will right themselves in time, given a 
measure of patience and goodwill. But the real mischief 
lies in this, that all this superficial upset and disorganisation 
conceal the much more real and dangerous weaknesses of 
our educational system, which will by no means automatically 
right themselves when peace comes, but will rather reveal 
themselves in that hour so acutely that they may well lead 
to hasty and ill-considered political action. 


Less than a year before the beginning of the war there 
was issued from the Consultative Committee what has come 
to be known as the Spens Report, the result of five years’ 
work by experts. There is no need here to summarise its 
conclusions, which affect secondary education in all its 
branches. It is sufficient to say that it laid down that the 
national tradition must be the basis of an effective education, 
and that the studies of schools should be brought into closer 
contact than at present with the practical affairs of life. It 
demanded a better physical education and greater pro- 
minence for music, art, and other forms of aesthetic training. 
It declared its conviction that it is of great importance that 
there should be established a new type of higher school of 
technical character quite distinct from the traditional 
academic grammar school. It envisaged wide changes both 
in the curriculum and in administration which would make 
the schools a much more real preparation for the business of 
living and for the duties of citizenship. The committee 
recorded their conviction that such reforms as they had 
indicated, and any legislation necessary to secure these, were 
essential to the future wellbeing of education, and they 
recommended that action should be taken with the least 
possible delay. 

But there is another problem, not seriously dealt with in 
the Spens Report, which has begun to press more and more 
urgently for solution, the problem of the class-division 
created by the existence of the public-schools and the 
State-aided schools side by side, and the inequality of 
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opportunity which it thereby created. There is some 
jealousy, and aiore prejudice, in many of the attacks which 
are delivered upon the public-schools. They have now 
flourished for a hundred years, and on the whole during that 
century they have served the country well. They have pro- 
duced a steady supply of men with ideals of service and 
honour who have deserved well of Church and State: they 
have preserved a fine tradition of education, which, though 
for long over-conservative in spirit, has of late become much 
wider and more vital. They have of late proved themselves 
to be fields in which fruitful experiment has been possible 
without impairing the type: they are perhaps at the present 
moment of all branches of our education the most alive. But 
for years now they have encountered a growing hostility 
because to have been at a public school confers a good start 
in the race of life, and at the same time depends more than 
ever before upon the possession of money. It is hard to 
resist the argument that a State which draws its leaders in 
overwhelming proportion from a class so limited as this is 
not a democracy, but a demo-plutocracy, and it is impossible 
to hope that the classes of this country will ever be united in 
spirit unless their members cease to be educated in two 
separate systems of schools, one of which is counted as 
definitely inferior to the other. 

Several new factors now threaten to impair, if not to 
destroy, the public schools. A number cqual to a com- 
plete generation of public school boys fell in the last war, 
and begat practically no children. Since the last war the 
general birth-rate has become stationary, with a tendency 
to decline. New taxation has hit the public school classes 
hard, and is certain to hit them harder. The number of 
parents who after the war will be in a position to spend up 
to {£200 a year on the education of one son will become 
very small, and insufficient to maintain more than a tithe of 
the present schools. These are already in most cases in 
financial difficulties, and a few have already closed, or are 
about to close. There are some who think not without some 
reason that their magnificent buildings will suffer the fate 
of the old monasteries, and become picturesque ruins belong- 
ing to an era which has completely passed away. 

But the nation cannot afford to lose them, or allow them 
to pass into unmerited decay. They are far too valuable. More 
than any other part of our educational institutions they have 
grown and developed as a natural outcome from our 
national life, and they form our most original contribution 
to educational practice. They have had their weaknesses, 
like other human institutions, but the weaknesses have been 
commonly those of the national character. They have 
shown that they can produce leaders, and for this reason 
they are one of the few features of our country’s life which 
Hitler has attempted to copy. It is certain that a de- 
mocracy which does not possess an innate sense of dis- 
cipline, and which does not know how to train leaders, will 
not endure. There is no better school for either than the 
good boarding-school of the public-school tradition. 

And boarding-schools there must be, unless all the 
citizens that matter are to be herded into the towns, and 
the country-side left uninhabited, and unvisited save by 
gangs of cultivators conveyed to their work in motor-buses. 
It is indeed an urgent need to wake to new life the whole of 
British agriculture, and a very real, if indirect, way of doing 
it will be to bring it about that a man’s children will not 
suffer in their education because he devotes himself to the 
country. There are many who believe, rightly as I think, 
that there are numbers born and bred in the cities, who 
would be most surely made into vigorous men and women 
by five or six years in a good boarding-school. 

I propose in a further article to address myself to the task 
of showing how the great traditional boarding-school system, 
and the great State-aided system which has been created 
since 1902, can be so grafted together that they will each add 
strength to that single national system of the future which 
will make democracy not unequal to its task. 
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THE INFLUENZA PROBLEy 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


O*%; of the practical problems of influenza, prevalen, ® 
always, in these winter months, is, of course, to dis. 
eniangle it from a protean variety of catarrhal disorders whic, 
are continually being given its label. Every year scores 
cases of the common cold, laryngitis, and gastritis, especial} 
if these are accompanied by a rise in temperature, are indjs. 
criminately called influenza ; and, indeed, from the medigy 
point of view, it is often very difficult to distinguish then 
froin true influenza in a mild form. That there is such a thing 
as true influenza is, however, beyond doubt ; 

There have been various researches in many countries jpt 
the cause of influenza. One or two bacteria have bee 
erroneously supposed at times to be responsible for it ; and y 
is now recognised as due, with reasonable certainty, to , 
virus. The exact nature of viruses, which are generally 
accepted now as the cause of such diseases as the commoy 
cold, mumps, small-pox, measles, rabies, foot-and-mouth 
disease amongst animals, and other human disorders seldom 
found in this country, is still a matter of argument, 
Recent advantages, however, in methods of filtration have 
enabled the actual size of these infective viruses to be esti- 
mated—-varying from that of the smaller bacteria to th 
minute group of protein molecules responsible for foot-and- 
mouth disease—and similar improvements in Microscopy 
have enabled some of them to be actually seen. For the res 
it seems clear that they can only grow in the presence of 
living cells, and can indeed probably only exist inside ; 
living cell ; that they enter the body in a variety of ways— 
through abrasions of the skin, as a result of a bite by som 
animal or insect that was previously harbouring them, o 
through the mucus lining of the nose and throat by inhala- 
tion or droplet infection, as is almost certainly the case in the 
common cold and influenza. Once inside the body, they may 
proceed to the particular type of cell for which they have 
an affinity. Whether they are living organisms in the 
sense that bacteria, for example, are living, has perhaps not 
yet been definitely established. But the balance of probs- 
bilities and known facts would seem to suggest that they are. 

As regards influenza there would appear to be two main 
types of virus, a human and a swine type, which are, how- 
ever, closely related ; and indeed it has been suggested, 
owing to the frequency with which anti-bodies to the swine 
type have been found in human beings, that the very severe 
epidemic of 1918 may have been due to this, and the sub- 
sequent milder and more local epidemics to the human type. 

It is the identification of the organism responsible for a 
disease that is the first step towards obtaining a specific pro- 
phylactic, or preventive vaccine, against it. If it can then be 
grown, rendered harmless, and inoculated—as for example 
in the case of the bacteria causing diphtheria and typhoid 
fever—in appropriate doses, it will stimulate the recipient 
to produce in his own blood-stream enough anti-bodies, in 
many cases, to enable him to resist further infection, often 
for very many years or a lifetime. This is known as active 
immmunity—the desired goal of the bacteriologist and doctor 
The much more transient immunity that, failing this, ca 
sometimes be obtained by inoculating the serum of a con- 
valescent patient—or in other words borrowing a dose @ 
somebody else’s anti-bodies—is known as passive immunity. 
It may be useful, but is seldom so effective, and in most cases 
does not last for more than a few months. Nor does such 
borrowed serum have any effect upon viruses that maj 
have already established themselves in the cells of the re 
cipient. Since in only one or two of the virus diseases hav: 
specific antidotes in the shape of drugs been found, 1i is the 
more important to try and obtain some means of active 
immunisation, such as have already been obtained in the 
case of the virus diseases, small-pox, rabies, and yellow fever. 

As regards influenza, the next advance occurred when tt 
was found that ferrets were susceptible to the virus, and that 
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smesthetised ferrets could be inoculated with both human 
and swine influenza—and hence, though with greater 
difficulty, mice, much more easily procurable animals. This 
has been followed, during the last two or three years, by the 
tentative trial, as protective vaccines, of emulsions of tissue 
containing the influenza virus, suitably detoxicated. These 
have not yet, however, been tested on a sufficiently large or 
jong-distance scale to warrant any definite pronouncement 
about their value. 

Such is the present position in respect of true influenza, 
and it may be said that the groundwork already done at any 
rate suggests the possibility of some reliable preventive 
measures becoming definitely established in the future. 
Meanwhile, in all doubtful cases, and for as long as there ‘s 
arise in temperature, rest in bed with a light diet and plenty 
of fluids, such as orange-juice and barley-water, is probably 
the best basic line of treatment. It should also be remem- 
bered that a very constant feature of true influenza is the 
marked degree of depression and loss of vitality that follows 
an attack. Should this be present, there must always be a 
strong suspicion that true influenza may have been con- 
tracted, and especial care should, therefore, be taken in the 
period of convalescence. 


INVADED BRITAIN 


By DEREK HUDSON 


OME time within the past few months the thoughts of 

most of us must have turned—however reluctantly and 
sceptically—to the possibility of an enemy invasion. We 
may even have allowed our imaginations to picture the 
arrival of armed hordes in whatever parts of the country we 
know best—realising that in modern warfare geographical 
remoteness is no guarantee of safety, as the bombers over 
the Orkneys have shown. And yet, if we wish to emphasise 
our own hard lot by a comparison with the last occasion 
when foreign troops landed in Britain, we are at once faced 
with a difficulty—for on February 22nd, 1797, there can have 
been few people in the British Isles who felt more secure 
from hostilities than those peaceful inhabitants of a remote 
corner of Pembrokeshire, who suddenly found themselves 
confronted by a landing party of 1,300 Frenchmen. 

A few weeks ago I wandered over the scene of this last 
invasion—the Pencaer peninsula near Fishguard. I stood 
by the memorial stone on the part of the cliff called Carrig 
Gwastad. and marvelled that 1,300 men should have got 
themselves and their ammunition safely to the top of it. I 
called at the farmhouse of Trehowel, wheré the French com- 
mander had his headquarters, and where his men ripped 
open the feather beds, converted the ticking into duck 
trousers, and altogether did damage to the tune of £133 
10s. 6d. I paid sixpence to see the famous bullet-hole in the 
grandfather clock at Brestgarn; I sat in the parlour of the 
‘Royal Oak’ at Fishguard, where Lord Cawdor signed the 
treaty of surrender; and I visited the home of one of the 
habitués of the ‘ Royal Oak’ to see for myself the French 
musket which his great-grandmother picked up on Pencaer, 
and which he treasures more than all his possessions. 

If Hitler sends an expeditionary force te Britain, I feel 
sure that in two respects, at least, it will imitate that extra- 
ordinary little army of 1797—in the ambitiousness of its 
aims, and in the unscrupulousness with which they were to 
be carried out. The instructions provided by General Hoche 
for Colonel Tate, the Irish-American adventurer whom he 
put in charge of a mixed band of regular soldiers and con- 
Victs, could scarcely be bettered by the German High Com- 
mand. They were, in the first place, to attack and burn 
Bristol, then re-embark, land below Cardiff, and make for 
Chester and Liverpool. From these towns he was to demand 
payment of sums of money, “en les menagant qu’au cas de 
défaut elles essuieront le sort qu’essuiera Bristo!.” Prisoners 
Who refused to join him were to have their heads and eye- 
brows shaved; if they were found in arms again, they were 
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to be shot. The ultimate aim was to join forces with 
similar bands in Yorkshire and Durham, and general objects 
were stated as: “raising an insurrection in the country; 
interrupting the commerce of the enemy . . . distracting the 
attention of the Government.” While the men were in 
training Wolfe Tone inspected them and found them 
“sorry blackguards,” but noted in his diary: “Un millier 
de ces malheureux a jaquette noire feront l’edification de 
Fohn Bull s’ils arrivent en Lancashire.” 

Unfortunately for these conjectures, a steady east wind 
made it impossible for the squadron to reach Bristol. It is 
hardly necessary to say that no supplementary force ever 
appeared in the north of England, that John Bull refused 
to be edified, and that Colonel Tate and his marauders 
(compelled to venture a landing in Cardigan Bay) never at 
any time advanced further than two miles from the cliff 
edge. Yet the enemy’s first reception was an encouraging 
one, the French frigates receiving a handsome salute of 
welcome from the Woolwich pensioners who garrisoned the 
Fishguard fort (where, incidentally, there were only three 
rounds of ammunition all told). Welcome changed to 
dismay when the tricolour was run up at the masthead 
of the flag-ship, and there followed a hurried muster of the 
Fishguard Fencibles—the second oldest volunteer corps in 
the country, founded only four years before and now almost 
unexpectedly called into action. Fortune favoured them, 
however, for by the evening of February 23rd, when Lord 
Cawdor had concentrated a motley force near Fishguard, the 
invaders had either made themselves sick from eating half- 
cooked mutton pillaged from the farms of Lanwnda, or 
drunk from disposing of the port-wine cargo of a vessel 
which had been wrecked on the coast a few weeks earlier. 

Legend declares that the enemy were frightened by a 
distant view of Welshwomen in their red cloaks ; whatever 
the actual facts, the episode, from the military standpoint, 
could hardly have been briefer or more successful. A few 
men on both sides were killed in skirmishes, but several 
hours before the actual surrender the French were selling 
their cutlasses to all comers for sixpence each. Lord Cawdor 
took Tate and four other officers up to London, and wrote 
to his wife that there were “ great crowds of people at all 
the places we passed through . . . the women making signs 
to cut their throats,” and that at Uxbridge “ Tate trembled 
almost to convulsions.” 

The most violent repercussions to the whole affair seem to 
have occurred in the social life of Pembrokeshire. Colonel 
Knox, of the Fishguard Fencibles, resented a charge of 
cowardice and challenged Lord Cawdor to a duel ; while 
two local worthies, who had been so misguided as to enter 
the French camp during the hostilities, were tried for high 
treason and acquitted. 

A note as to the cost of an enemy landing to our own 
exchequer may not be out of place. Principal David Salmon, 
who knows more about the Fishguard invasion than anyone 
else, has been good enough to send me a copy of a document 
lately discovered in the Pembrokeshire County archives, 
which seems to mark the end of the business. It is the 
county treasurer’s official statement to the authorities in 
London and shows a grand total of £890 19s. 9}d., made up 
as follows: 

To Cash disbursed to the peasantry of Lanwnda 
for los:es sustained at the time of the French 
Invasion 

To Cash paid for cleaning of 996 French Pikes 
and Porterage from Mr. Stokes’ store in the 
Quay Street to the Town Hall (Haverfordwest £4 8 0 

This is no small sum even for 1940, and one that—if we 
could conceive of such a haphazard expeditjon in modern 
would be proportionately and alarmingly increased. 


1 


£886 11 9} 





warfare 


But if the result of any future invasion of Britain is as satis- 
factory as that of the last, we shall have no reason to com- 
plain ; and the modern volunteer or air-raid warden, now 
faced with an unknown danger, may take courage from the 
example of his predecessor, the Fishguard Fencible, and, like 
him, may find the reality less evil than his expectation. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE debate in the House of Commons last week on the 

intensification of our economic effort has left behind 
it feelings of discomfort. A rift of misunderstanding was 
disclosed between the Government and the House. What 
was the nature of that misunderstanding? It is not my 
business on this page to discuss or comment upon events 
in Parliament, and I should not do so did I not feel that 
this uneasy discord between the back and the front benches 
is symbolical of some wider dislocation of harmony. There 
were many Members on both sides of the House who felt 
that the Government had been mistaken in dismissing with 
such levity the Labour demand for a revised War Cabinet 
and a more forceful economic control. Such people felt 
that the essential problem was whether our war economy 
should be provided with a gigantic dynamo or subjected to 
a perfected filter. They feared that Sir John Simon, in 
preferring the filter, was influenced by the delight which he 
would experience in watching our economic energy oozing 
through the Treasury drop by drop. They were quite 
sure that the House of Commons, in view of the fact that 
time is against us, should not permit the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or Sir Horace Wilson, to indulge in these esoteric 
delights. And they felt very strongly that the War Cabinet 
should be reformed on the 1917 model. The majority of 
the House, while accepting the outcome of the Debate, 
regretted the manner in which it had been conducted. It is 
interesting, and not inopportune, to examine the truc nature 
of that regret. 

* 7 * * 

There are many factors, on each side, which must be 
discounted. The Government are burdened with pressing 
responsibilities, constrained to irksome reticence, and limited 
by the fact that even the most ardent human brain cannot 
function for more than sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
It would be too much to expect them not to regard the inter- 
vention of the House of Commons as an intrusion upon their 
secret business and as an ignorant, presumptuous and mali- 
cious reflection upon their own probity, industry and vision. 
They know all too well how rare are the occasions upon 
which they themselves (iron-willed and prescient though 
they be) come to any decisions which are rapid, constructive, 
unanimous, or even clear. How shallow, how intemperate, 
and how irrelevant must appear to them the curiosity dis- 
played by those of their less obedient or less gifted fellows 
who have remained upon the back-benches and who dare 
today to ask them “why?” or “how?” Conversely, the 
Members of the House of Commons may for their part have 
become a trifle enervated by this eventless war and by the 
gulf which gapes between their desire to be useful and the 
uses to which the Cabinet are willing to put them. In war- 
time some tension is inevitable, and perhaps salutary, between 
an overworked Executive and an underworked Legislature. 
A tiff or two should cause no pain. Yet the feeling which 
still bubbles in the wake of the economic debate is different 
from any ordinary dissatisfaction. It is a feeling of hurt 
dismay. How did this most unusual feeling arise? 

* * * * 

Superficially it was caused by the fussiness of the Govern- 
ment Whips. Members were offended because their true 
motives were misinterpreted. They had assembled for a 
Council of State, moved by corporate anxiety, actuated by 
a joint thirst for enlightenment, and inspired by a common 
wish to secure that the greatest possible drive, direction 
and determination should be concentrated upon this decisive 
branch of our most difficult war. Many of them had come 


back from their constituencies persuaded that if wastage were 
to be eliminated, if new resources were to be tapped, if the 
small trader were to be brought into the stream of produc- 
tion, if unemployment were to be reduced, if the necessary 
dynamism were to be generated, it was necessary to create 


in departmental and ministerial form an immediate jinteng, 
fication of our economic effort. Few Members of Parly. 
ment can be diverted from anxiety by assurances that truth 
will triumph in the end or that virtue will ultimately 
prevail. We know very well that truth stands no chang 
against the German mechanised divisions and that virtue will 
only triumph if it possesses a superior air-force. And the 
present system of war by appeasement, non-intervention, ang 
the avoidance of anything which might cause pain to oy 
enemies is not regarded as conducive to the purposes of 
victory. 
* * * * 

Such were the convictions and determinations which 
inspired the greater number of Members in that most signi- 
ficant Debate. It was painful for them to observe that the 
Front Bench treated what was in truth a most representative 
appeal as if it were some sectional criticism, some party 
manoeuvre, Or some personal intrigue. They for their part 
had entered the Chamber in an atmosphere unsullied by 
any partial affections ; they were shocked, they were hurt, 1 
be greeted by so strong a whiff of cooking from the Whips 
kitchen. The House as a whole is bored today by pany 
mechanics, and even the most esurient supporter of the 
Prime Minister had no desire to be overtly identified with 
the “fond sequacious herd” of Captain Margesson. The 
House was hurt. But it was also dismayed. Why was it 
dismayed ? 

* * * * 

The Members of the House of Commons are realistic men 
and women. They know that we are approaching what may 
prove the first decisive stage in the Second German War. 
They know that before March 1st we may be confronted by 
peace overtures (whether sponsored or not by President 
Roosevelt and the Vatican) which will be spurious but seduc- 
tive. They know that after March 1st we may have to face 
a tremendous offensive or else to brace ourselves for the even 
greater strain of an interminably eventless war. They know 
that whereas the German people believe that they are waging 
a revolutionary crusade and are inspired, not only by the 
deep pulsations of their blood theory, but also by prospects 
of loot and glory and universal power, we democratic peoples 
are waging a preservative war which offers few compensations 
beyond the retention of some remnant of the advantages and 
liberties which we now enjoy. And yet they also know that 
the people of this country, if rightly informed and guided, 
will face all ordeals and all temptations with united equa- 
nimity. They are thus dismayed when their endeavour to 
represent general opinion is dismissed o: side-tracked for 
purely incidental purposes. 

a * * * 

It may be difficult, as Sir Archibald Sinclair suggested, to 
hear in Downing Street, or even in Whitehall, “ the throb 
and rhythm of a powerful driving machine.” It is easy, alas, 
even for a very deaf man, to detect the Whips’ metronome 
ticking like a death-watch beetle among the rafters of West- 
minster. It is as if a doctor were to emerge from the sick 
room and to be intercepted, before he could escape, by the 
anxious family outside. “We told you,” they say to him, 
“that it was pneumonia, but you insisted that it was merely 
bronchial catarrh. When we first suggested a day-nurse you 
said there would be a difficulty about serving meals. When 
we begged for a night-nurse, you said that it would annoy 
the day-nurse. When we suggested oxygen, you contended 
that it might alarm the patient. And now that we ask fora 
consultation, you tell us that our anxiety is ignorant and self- 
seeking, and constitutes a reflection (which you will neither 
forgive nor forget) upon your professional honour.” Even 
the most reasonable family (unwilling to dismiss their doctot 
while the patient is still so very ill and anxious) would feel 
dismayed. And hurt. 
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STAGE 
MUSIC 


The Big Bass Drum 


SoMETHING may be learnt about a composer’s music from 
the instrument he played on himself or knew familiarly. Elgar 
and his violin, Franck and Bruckner at the organ, Mahler 
who was a professional conductor, Strauss whose father played 
the horn—each association makes a contact that lights up 
somewhere in the music. I have an idea that Haydn’s childish 
performance on the kettledrums in a village procession—he was 
so small that they had to be carried before him on another 
boy’s back—led to his later exploration of their musical and 
humorous potentialities. But the oddest and, you might 
think, the least fruitful of all instruments that a composer 
could be associated with is, surely, the big drum of the 
Busseto town-band which Verdi thumped of a Sunday after- 
noon. Even the double-bass, that “dangerous rogue- 
elephant ” as Stanford called it, suggests a greater stimulus to 
the musical imagination. 

Yet this mere marker of rhythm, this boomer without pitch 
or tone, is a not unilluminating symbol of Verdi’s life as an 
artist. He began as maker of music, simply rhythmical, 
whose chief merit was its crude vitality. But as he grew, his 
touch on the big drum became more subtle, just where subtlety 
would be the last quality to look for. Did he, perhaps, as boy 
discover by an accidental stroke on the wrong beat the sp!endid 
way in which the music could be sent flying onward over the 
expected accent? It became a favourite device, sometimes 
blatantly applied even so late as in the Aida march, but 
more often finely wrought. And, just as he schooled the 
rogue-elephant to declaim the highest Shakespearian tragic 
verse, he transformed the bass drum from a rhythmic noise- 
maker, useful only to keep feet swinging in time, into the 
poetic vehicle of the idea of death itself, and of the negation 
of all movement. In the bass-solo in the Requiem (“ Mors 
stupebit™) it is the bass drum very softly struck on an off- 
beat that sounds the dull note of hopeless desolation, and in 
Otello its hollow thud brings home the certain, inevitable 
doom. 

Il Trovatore is the “ big-drum” opera at its best, showing 
what an immensely vital work of art could be made out of 
popular Italian melody handled very much in the manner of 
town-band music. Given the imagination to make each new 
creation genuinely new, the artistic integrity that wil! not 
stand still in one place, and the perseverance to learn from 
experience, Otello is the natural end of a line drawn in pro- 
gression from Trovatore. The old voice is still audible in 
Otello’s farewell to arms, but the style is, out of all expecta- 
tion, more sensitive both to word-expression and to musical 
colour. And in Falstaff the miraculous transformation is com- 
plete ; the vulgarest opera composer of his time had become, 
with only a distant echo now and then of the receding town- 
band with its thumping drum, the most aristocratic. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Wizard of Oz.” 
Destiny.’’ At Warner’s. 
the Plaza. ** African Skyway.”’ 

The Wizard of Oz is an American drummer’s dream of escape. 

The book has been popular in the States for forty years, and 

has been compared there to Alice in Wonderland, but to us in 

our old tribal continent the morality seems a little crude and 
the fancy material: the whole apparatus of Fairy Queen and 
witches and dwarfs called Munchkins, the Emerald City, the 

Scarecrow Man without a brain, and the Tin Man without a 

heart, and the Lion man without courage, rattles like dry goods. 

Once a drummer always a drummer, and the author of this 

fantasy remained the agile salesman, offering his customers the 

best material dreams—nothing irrational: the Wizard of Oz 
who sends the dreaming child with her three grotesque friends 
tO capture the witch’s broomstick turns out to be a Kansas 
conjurer operating a radio-electric contrivance. But if we 
ls picture as a pantomime, it has good moments: the 
songs are charming, the technicolor no more dreadful than the 


At the Empire. ‘*Dust Be My 
‘Fifth Avenue Girl.’’ At 
At the Leicester Square. 
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illustrations to most children’s books, and the sepia prologue 
on the Kansas plain, when the child runs away from home 
to save her dog from a spinster neighbour, and the tornado 
comes twisting across the horizon, is very fine indeed. Miss 
Judy Garland, with her delectable long-legged stride, would 
have won one’s heart for a whole winter season twenty years 
ago, and Miss Margaret Hamilton as the spinster-witch, with 
her bicycle and her broomstick and her incredible razor-edged 
face, can compete successfully with a Disney drawing. The 
whole picture is incredibly lavish, and there’s a lot of pleasure 
to be got these days from watching money spent on other 
things than war. Incidentally the Board of Film Censors have 
given this picture a certificate for adults only. Surely it is 
time that this absurd committee of elderly men and spinsters 
who feared, too, that Snow-white was unsuitable for those 
under sixteen, was laughed out of existence? As it is, in 
many places, parents will be forbidden by the by-laws to take 
their own children to The Wizard of Oz. 


Dust Be My Destiny is a faint echo of Muni’s great chain- 
gang film, with John Garfield as a young man wanted for 
murder chased around with his sweetheart. Of course, he’s 
only technically guilty, and he’s acquitted in the end. One 
grim unhappy sequence is worthy of a less sentimental film, 
when the young penniless lovers are persuaded by a publicity 
agent who offers them money to be married on the local stage 
in stiff borrowed clothes, with a real parson and an audience 
shouting to them to speak louder and kiss more. 

Fifth Avenue Girl has Ginger Rogers in it, and Walter 
Connolly, so it’s worth seeing. It’s a curious and sometimes 
witty variant on the old theme of “ pity the poor rich.” Ginger 
Rogers is picked up in the park by a lonely millionaire, and 
hired to make his wife jealous and his son work. There’s a 
nasty jab at the Left in the shape of a Marxist prig of a 
chauffeur, and there are plenty of jabs at the Right—which 
accounts perhaps for a sort of lost feeling. The appearance of 
a Fifth Avenue mansion, all statues, stairways and majolica, is 
magnificent. It is the first time I have heard laughter in the 
cinema at the sight of a set. 

African Skyway, a documentary made by Strand Films, is 
for the most part routine travelogue, shots of flying boats, 
mail, passengers, beauty spots, but when we reach Durban 
something happens: the camera swings from the subject of 
Imperial Airways to record a horrifying vision of the 
Rand, the awful squalor of the mining compounds of 
Johannesburg, the hollow-chested queues for the daily ration 
of food (including one-sixth of an ounce of coffee per head), 
the heart-breaking mine-dances, with spears and shields that 
look as though they had come out of a pawn shop, the sense 
of a hopeless exile, and a dying memory of tribal dignity. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


ART 


** Anyone can paint from nature.” 


Henry CorNELL, the mail-van driver and jack-of-all-trades, 
who has been holding a one-man show at the Leicester 
Galleries, is reported in his catalogue to have said “ Anyone 
can paint from nature.” It is an outspoken version of a popular 
sentiment. For, looking at nature, people imagine that it looks 
to everyone just as it looks to them. If Augustus John, or 
Duncan Grant, go to Burnham Beeches for the day, and 
produce a John or a Grant called Burnham Beeches, people 
are apt to think that the artist has been wilful, or inventive ; 
not that he sees it differently. But so it is, as Mr. Cornell ought 
to know, for he has a very individual talent. It would be 
horrifying if everyone saw the very green landscape, studded 
here and there with white ducks on blue ponds, that he sees 
and paints. This country, most of the time, is anything but 
green to me, and I haven’t seen a blue pond for months. It 
is for this reason, exactly, that Mr. Cornell’s vision has such a 
pleasant freshness. 

How different was the version of nature produced by each of 
the fifteen women painters exhibiting in the next room to Mr. 
Cornell. The general colour of their room was that of an 
old chalkpit, with grey and mauve and pale green light on it— 
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yet here predominated paintings “from nature ” of the English 
countryside. The best painter of them all, Frances Hodgkins, 
would be very likely to say in answer to Mr. Cornell, “ Nobody 
can paint from nature.” For she herself sees nature as a spread- 
out, chaotic scene that needs a lot of organising in shape and 
colour before it makes a picture. Still, she uses nature. So 
also does Mary Potter, whose Ivy and Hyacinth in the same 
show was painted with extreme artificiality, and was as natural 
and effective as could be. 

There is a show of paintings of women at Wildenstein’s. 
Though there are louder and more colourful works here, the 
Sickert Venetian Head dominates simply by force of character. 
The Matthew Smith Girl in a Blue Dress dominates by its 
colour, which is not only bright but telling. In other pictures 
there is charm (Victor Pasmore), promise (Colin McInnes), 
quiet conviction (Morland Lewis). But there are too many 
“straight” portraits for the show to look well as a whole. 

At the Lefevre Gallery there is a mixed collection of English 
paintings called ‘Art of Today.’ Nearly all of them are 
“from nature”; and all the best of them, again, are “ un- 
natural.” Here is another very fine Sickert, The Frari ; a rich 
painting, which condenses the scene with great art. Ivon 
Hitchens’ Meadow Stream is a characteristic work. It makes 
up in subtlety for its lack of weight. Here is a painter who 
works directly. from nature ; selecting, of course, and organising, 
but straining every nerve to keep close to the facts, as he sees 
them, in a moment of vision. Years of patient work have 
allowed him to work out a method of recording such “ moments 
of vision ”—a particular effect of evening light on willows in a 
marsh, the wetness of reeds and dark earth beside a millpond, 
and so on: such delicate and revealing visions as Edward 
Thomas occasionally realised in his poems. Paul Nash’s 
Monster Shore is a fine imaginative painting, and it is good to 
see Ben Nicholson painting Cornwall again. At times, per- 
haps, he might agree with Mr. Cornell’s remark, but his sharp 
eye registers so well the way the walls of cottages on the north 
Cornish coast rise from dunes where short grass pushes up 
between the pebbles that it will be hard to forgive him if he 
does not paint a lot more pictures like this, only bigger. 

Rodrigo Moynihan, who is holding a one-man show at the 
Redfern Gallery, is a born painter. His colour has restraint 
and gaiety, he can get a likeness in a face and still build a 
picture round it (see Victor Pasmore), and his landscapes are 
painted with obvious enjoyment, and reflect it, too. But I feel 
that he loves paint more than he loves anything else—even the 
thing he is painting. Which is always rather dangerous. 
JOHN Piper. 


HEMLOCK IN HAND 


Wait, before you drink despair! 

Set down the cup a moment, pause 
To think what you leave ; 

And then—but this is if you dare— 
Consider where you go, the cause 
That is the end as well. 


Will you take the cup again 

After that foretaste of hell: 

Or will the vision cancel pain, 
Love derided, wealth fooled away, 
Studious years lost in a day, 

And, worst treachery of all, 

The self-betrayal of the soul? 


You will not find oblivion worth 
Even these miseries lost. 

Time like a curtain torn, earth 
Ploughed and then left fallow, 
Rivers with no sea to follow, 

And every human face a ghost ; 
Even these are certain, flown 
Though light may be out of them, 
There is still no doubt of them. 
But the other, waiting on the cup, 
Lurking as you drink it up, 

Ah! That is utterly unknown! 
RICHARD CHURCH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Winter Memories 





After the heaviest fall of snow I went to call on a Near 
neighbour whose age is ninety-five. He had rigged Up a 
curtain in front of the cottage door and sat snugly enough 
pipe in mouth, before his coal-fire. His memory is singularly 
perfect, and he soon began comparisons of this winter With 
other famous winters. The day that stood out most Vividly 
was “Black Tuesday” in 1881. He had met the full force 
of the blizzard on a London bridge. Incidentally, that winte 
is historic in the annals of London because it brought hosts 
of gulls to London, and so, as some say, the London habit 
became established in the tribe. It is certainly a mark of the 
present winter that almost every county, perhaps every 
county, has been visited by gulls, partly because great numbers, 
as it seems, have migrated from the North along with field. 
fares, redwings, rooks, pigeons, plover, larks and the reg 
It is strange that they should come so far inland, for, after 
all, the only places kept open are the estuaries, which are 
crowded at such times with duck and waders. 


Valuable Dates 


The weakness,-as well as the strength, of country memories 
has been discovered by those, generally country doctors, who 
have laboured to secure old age pensions for men of a name- 
less age. One old man in the West Country was unable tw 
get a pension because he knew neither his surname nor the 
year of his birth. Happily, at last a yet older man was found 
who recalled that the baby was born “in the year when Bill 
Smith was hanged.” The Christian name of the old man 
was then doubled for the sake of a surname and all was well. 
County annals are hung only on really salient events, most of 
which are supplied by the weather. 


Iced Milk 


A local milkman slipped on the frozen snow, and upset some 
of his burden ; but, as the householder said, he did not cry 
over spilt milk, he took it up and dusted it. The supreme 
oddity of the weather was neither the severity of the frost 
nor the depth of snow; but the sudden and _ surprising 
appearance of ice in every conceivable place. How it got there 
is still a subject of dispute, but the phenomenon long known 
as a silver thaw is a quite different thing. How a telephone 
wire could become a thick glass rope is a feat which “ imagina- 
tion boggles at.” In regard to milk, the tits have returned 
with new gusto to their habit of breaking open the paper 
covers of bottles left on doorsteps, but when the work 
was accomplished they must have found in many places a 
harder nut to crack inside. On my own bird table we find 
that liquid milk is preferred by the robin before any other 
food. 


Tu-whit, Tu-whoo! 


Was that great countryman, Williani Shakespeare, wrong 
when he made the song, so to call it, of the owl a proper 
accompaniment of frosty nights? Some critics are now sug- 
gesting that it is a prophetic note: one goes so far as to say 
that three calls of the tawny owl foretell rain and 
one call by the barn owl promises twenty-four hours 
of fine weather. The wood or tawny owl (whose note is as 
pleasant as the barn owl’s is harsh) especially delights in 
bright frosty nights ; and now that the owl has taken (probably 
since Shakespeare’s date) to a suburban or even urban life 
no merry note is more widely heard ; and it is so frequent 
that it cannot be said to prophesy anything particular. Per- 
haps the reason why the note of both birds—the screech of 
the barn owl or the soft “tu-whit, tu-whoo” of the tawny 
owl—is more frequently noticed in frosty weather is that the 
cries are often hunting cries ; and in hard weather the mice 
seek shelter by houses and homesteads. In the present severe 
frost a good many houses have been invaded by mice, and 
cats have been hurriedly procured for defensive purposes. 
One hopes that they will be kept away from the bird-tables. 
How well I remember the little garden of a kindly old body 
who scattered crumbs daily on the patch of lawn and so lured 
a regular prey for her lurking cat. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


a Near 
Up a name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ep. The Spectator] 
hough, 
zularly “ DESTROYING GERMANY ” not to consider, amongst other possible ways of incapacitating 
With Germany for aggression, a break-up of the Reich—though I 
‘ividly sin,—In your issue of February 2nd two articles deal with doubt whether we could keep the German States apart, if 
force the question of our aims in this war—ihat headed “The Real they desired to unite, without a continued exertion of force 
winter Germary” and Mr. G. H. Gretton’s article, “‘The Problem on our side which might prove an excessive strain. 
hosts of Peace.” The first of these two articles lays it down that We do not know to what situation we shail have to adjust 
habit “every resource of British propaganda must be enlisted to our terms if the war ends, let us suppose, a year hence, or two 
Of the drive home the fact that while the restoration of Poland and years hence. But we do know what the situation is today, and 
every Czecho-Slovakia is an essential feature of the Allied aims, the jt would surely be well that the Germans should understand at 
bers, break-up of Germany emphatically is not.” When German each successive moment of the struggle, on what terms they 
field- propagandists claim that the Nazi régime is loved by prac- could have peace. And even if we are right in thinking that 
Test, tically all Germans, that is certainly a lie: large numbers of the Germans picture the consequences of accepting our terms 
after Germans hate it: but when they claim that in this war the as worse than they would be, it cannot be denied that they 
1 are Nazi régime has the German people solid behind it they would inflict upoa Germany pains which Germany would not 
probably speak the truth. There are thousands of Germans have to bear if it won the war. We talk about restoring 
who dislike the régime intensely ; but now that Germany is Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, but do we mean to include the 
involved in a war they fear the consequences of defeat. The restoration of the immense amount of loot which has been 
German Government’s home propaganda dins into them that carried out of those countries and a making good, so far as 
— Britain and France are out to destroy Germany. So long as that js possible, of the frightful ravages inflicted on Poland? 
who they believe that, they naturally stand fast by their Govern- jf, so, that would entail a pretty severe drain on Germany 
age ment to stave defeat off. while it is economically weakened by expenditure on the war. 
pn Those who speak for our Government declare continually And it is to be noted that the Nazi Government is busy 
bs that it is untrue. Mr. Chamberiain in his Mansion House making the restoration of these countries mean something 
speech on January 9th described the assertion that the Allies terrible for Germans. By shifting populations, dragging multi- 
bs desired the Goecion of beset ye people as a a tudes of Germans from the Baltic States and districts of Ger- 
= and snrficions ons-aga a a = - - — sige or many and setting them on Polish soil, it is creating a state of 
- home ae ear oO ae = eclarations Go not things which would make a restoration of Poland mean that 
always reach the German people. The Frankfurter Zeitung, aj] these multitudes of up-rooted Germans would be thrown 
referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech two days later, reported upon Germany and constitute a desperate problem. Then 
him thus: “Mr. Chamberlain once again confessed that his there are those “ positive and material guarantees” which 
aim was the destruction of Germany”! We cannot count on Monsieur Daladier has said that we should require in addition 
ome anything said on our side getting through the wall of mendacity tq the restoration of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. There are 
cry erected round the German public. But even if assertions that — gpyjous implications of things very disagreeable to the Ger- 
eme we are not out to destroy Germany do get through, they mans here, and they cannot know what accepting our terms 
rost probably do not produce much effect. Why? Because it is would entail until it is made clear what guarantees Monsieur 
ing not clear what line of action the phrase “to destroy Germany _ pyajadier has 7n mind. And what about Austria? 
ere (Deutschland vernichten)” connotes. It cannot be supposed If we insisted on a plebiscite for Austria, and Austria de- 
wn that no more is meant than that we do not intend to kill or cided—as it well might—that it did not want to belong to 
one sterilise all Germans. Not even Nazi propagandists can allege the Reich, it would be detached. Then we should to that 
na- the likelihood of our doing that. But our statesmen clearly extent, even now, break up the Reich—not, indeed, the Reich 
red believe that the German people have sony idea of what would as Bismarck constituted it, but the Reich as it has been made 
Der happen to them, in the event of their accepting our terms, by Hitler. On the other hand, we are bresking a good bit 
ask worse than what would actually happen: that idea, whatever off Picea Reich if we compel the Germans to give back 
¥ it may be, is covered by the term “ destruction of Germany.” s ; ane oe 
nd If so, the German people will obviously hold out more stub- = amp er heen 2 oe a i jo Games 
ver bornly against accepting our terms than they would if they oe See vm oe “ . a — a 
knew our real intentions. Thus our statesmen hold it of ™*Y %#Y that they amount to “destroying Germany, — 
. ee 9 . “egte hen we say that we do not want to “destroy Germany,” it 
importance to dissipate this idea. But what precisely is it ha y 2 eget Th h 
that the Germans fear we should do to them and we declare makes a om the Germans insincere. rally ragheicrn 
that we do not want to do? Till this is made plain it is not "eeded is that we should put forward more clearly, in agrec- 
ng of much use to go asseverating that we do not want “to ment with our French Allies, what attractive elements in the 
er destroy Germany.” subsequent state of things would remain safeguarded for the 
g- Your article suggests that “the destruction of Germany ” Germans if they accepted our eneaored I do wa" anow —- 
iy means a breaking up of the Reich into a number of separate “* have yet arrived at complete agreement with our Allies as 
id States, an undoing of Bismarck’s work. But before one dis- ' the terms on which we would discontinue the war today. 
rs cusses what we should, or should not, do it is surely necessary If we have not, that veg weakness veg =. 
AS to distinguish two quite different things: (1) the terms on One final point. A difficulty arises from the fact that the 
n which we should be ready now to discontinue the war, and Germans do not have confidence that any assurances we give 
y (2) the terms on which we should insist if Germany is before their acceptance of our terms would be implemented 
e defeated at some future date. It seems impossible to state at afterwards. They believe that the terms imposed upon them 
t present what the second of these two things would be. It in 1919 did not correspond with the declarations of the Allies 
depends on things we cannot foresee—what sort of Germany, before their surrender. How far this is true need not be 
f what sort of Russia, what sort of world we shall have to deal discussed here: it is a deeply-rooted conviction of nearly all 
y with. Supposing the German refugees are right who assure Germans. If, therefore, we deem it desirable to persuade the 
c us that if Nazi Germany is defeated there will be a revolution Germans that the consequence of their accepting our terms 
E much more thorough than that of 1918, a revolution which would not be as bad as their Government leads them to think, 
: will really overthrow the militarists and cast out the aggressive it would seem a good thing that any assurances we feel it 
1 spirit for good, then we shall have no need to maintain a appropriate to give should have the form of answers to in- 
defensive system of superior power as we should against a quiries addressed to us by some neutral Power, which might 
. Germany intent to try again. With a really peaceable call upon us to act, when the time came, in accordance with 
Germany, which we could trust, it would be unnecessary to our declarations. It might be arranged that such inquiries 
consider any measures for keeping it in bounds. If, on the should be addressed to us by the President of the United 
other hand, militarists still bear rule in Germany after the war States or by the Pope.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
is over, it does not seem to me that we could pledge ourselves Lawrence’s Farm, Betchworth. Epwyn BEVAN. 
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FEDERAL UNION 


S1R,—This prestige appeal to which Mr. Nicolson now resorts 
really won’t do. For whose prestige are we to accept? Mr. 
Nicolson knows as well as I do that among the supporters of 
Federal Union there are many whose prestige in these matters 
is in no way inferior to his own. And even if we accept 
Mr. Nicolson’s own authority, I am not at all clear which of 
his sayings are to be interpreted as ex cathedrd. For what he 
now says is very different from what he was saying in October 
in “ Why Britain is at War.” Then we were to “ surmount the 
impossible” by equipping a United States of Europe with 
an effective Court and an international air force by which 
“ruthless and immediate punishment” could be meted out 
to an aggressor State. And as an illustration of what he means 
when he says that States must “ sacrifice their sovereignty ” 
(his words, not my amateur ones) he “ trots out ” the Heptarchy 
— England only became a peaceful and a progressive Power 
when these seven States fused into one.” So that the analogy 
which leaves him cold in your issue of January 12th was 
thought worth using by himself only four months ago! 


In that same chapter he asks whether the sacrifices entailed 
by federation are “in fact so terrible.” After outlining the sort 
of issues which would have to be handed to the federal 
authority if it were created, he asks: “Would the man or 
woman at Leicester or in Maidstone really suffer loss of pride 
or property if the rubber of the Malay States or the copper 
in Rhodesia were placed in some common pool for the benefit 
of all nations? Would it really mean for us a loss of prestige 
or power if all our African colonies were placed under the 
mandatory system and administered in the interests of the 
natives and of humanity as a whole?” Now, apparently, “to 
believe such things is surely to indulge in fantasies.” 


But there is another aspect of this appeal to prestige. Mr. 
Lloyd George told us that we “ stumbled and staggered ” into 
the war of 1914-1918. That would be an almost flattering 
description of the behaviour which landed us in the present 
war. If the professional diplomats are responsible, then by 
any ordinary standards they deserve the sack. But they will 
tell us that they are not responsible, that public opinion would 
not let them behave sensibly. In that case we become con- 
cerned, not with technicalities, but with fundamental attitudes, 
with the general principles, beliefs, desires and loyalties that 
must animate any political system. And for the discussion 
of these I cannot see that the diplomat, as such, has any 
qualifications superior to those of the rest of us. 


For at bottom it becomes a question of what sort of a world 
you want. We are proposing that rapid steps should be taken in 
the direction of a world in which there won’t be any diplomats, 
a world in which their particular expertness will no longer be 
required. For manifestly, as federal institutions are established, 
diplomatic activity will recede into the background. Diplomatic 
activity is only needed when problems have to be settled by 
negotiation between sovereign States. Where centralised 
controls exist, diplomacy becomes an irrelevance. The ordinary 
man, perceiving where sovereignty and diplomacy have landed 
him, may well welcome this change. But why should diplomats 
welcome it? Why should it be supposed that their views as 
to its desirability or feasibility carry any particular weight or 
have any unusual objectivity? 

Lastly, I must say a word on the question whether nations 
will surrender their independence to a Parliament in which 
they are in a permanent minority. I daresay they won't. I 
do not profess to know what is going to happen. I only 
know that unless they do I can see no future for our civilisa- 
tion. And I know also that I am not alone in thinking this. 
Increasingly ordinary men and women respond to the sort 
of ideas Federal Union is advocating. This war has shaken 
them up. They know well enough that we can’t go on like 
this. And more and more of them appreciate the force of 
the three basic notions on which the case for Federal Union 
is built. 

These are: (1) that nationalism, however hoary with 
tradition, is technically, economically, politically and culturally 
obsolete, and has been rapidly made so by science ; (2) that 
the best pattern for the world order which has now become 
imperative is a federal pattern ; and (3) that the only tolerable 
basis of any social or political system is democracy. Those 
who have grasped these three points no more object to England 
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being in a minority than they now object to their country bei 
in a minority, and for the same reason. They anticipate ally 
ing themselves in the federal legislature, not primarily With 
other co-nationals, but with other like-minded persons from 
every part of the federal area. 

Much is made of the supposed unwillingness of the smaller 
countries to surrender their independence. But what genuine 
independence do they now possess? The small neutrals all 
over Europe have had their lives utterly dislocated, their ships 
sunk, their trade interfered with, have beer compelled to 
divert resources to armaments, not as the result of decisions 
taken by a body in which they are in a minority, but as, 
result of decisions in which they were never consulted at gl 
Once the Great Powers give evidence of sincerity, and | admit 
that this is a very important proviso, it is not the smalle 
countries that are likely to make Federal Union difficult of 
attainment.—Yours truly, W. B. Curry, 

The School, Dartington Hall, Totnes. 


S1r,—We are all federalists now! There is, however, on: 
fundamental difficulty that has not been really faced in all the 
writings that have come my way on international federalism 
from Richard Cobden’s vague advocacy, in 1855, of “3 
federation of the States of Europe” without Russia to Emil 
Ludwig’s 1940 production, a detailed constituticn for European 
federalism meticulously complete and, like the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, set out in 26 Artic!es. 

In any list of countries fitted for any scheme of international 
federalism the two certain to be included are the United States 
and Switzerland, in themselves working models of federa- 
tion. But is there anything less sure than that either of them 
would participate in any thorough-going international federal 
scheme? 

The U.S.A. was offered membership in an official inter- 
national organisation on its own terms. espect for the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine was inserted in the Covenant 
itself, and the rule of unanimity was adopted so that the 
U.S.A. would be bound to no major decision of which it did 
not approve. Even so, membership of the League was too 
much for so federalised a country as the U.S.A. 

In Switzerland, a national plebiscite was organised—possibly 
the only European State to adopt so democratic a measure— 
whether the Swiss Federal Government should or should not 
become a member of the League of Nations. The national 
ballot resulted in a small majority in favour. It is unlikely 
that there would have been any majority at all if it had not 
been made abundantly clear that membership of the League 
did not involve Switzerland in any political “ entanglements” 
or in the slightest infringement of national sovereignty. 
Neutrality remained intact. From the start, Switzerland has 
been in the League of Nations—a very valuable member—but, 
politically, not of it. Never once has she accepted nomination 
for a seat on the Council of the League, which, of course, could 
have been hers over and over again. 

What is there about federalism which makes nationally 
highly federalised States to be internationally so “ unfederal ”? 
—I am, &c., GwiILyM Davies. 

Cardiff. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


Sir,—I do not wish to enter into a lengthy theological con- 
troversy with Dr. Bevan, not because I shirk it, but because 
it would hardly interest your readers, and it might obscure 
the essential issue, which is, at this time, rather important. 
For this reason I kept my original reply as short as possible, 
and I am sorry if Dr. Bevan should have mistaken compres- 
sion for disingenuousness. 

Into the matter of the interpretation of the various layers of 
the Old Testament, I still do not intend to go ; though I may 
perhaps be permitted to assure Dr. Bevan that I, too, played 
at JEPD in my schooldays, as a relief from the more rigorous 
mental exercise of Euclid ; and that, though I have now put it 
away with other childish things, my approach to the Sexateuch 
is as “ modernist” as his own. 

Thus his first letter struck me—not, perhaps, as quite the 
“molehill” which another correspondent called it—but as 4 
very pretty academic argument which was, however, essentially 
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urgent contemporary issue as to whether or 


remote from ;' 
entitled to invoke Jesus Christ’s authority for 


not we were ‘ 
dropping bombs on babies. . 

But surely Dr. Bevan would admit—even on an approach 
to Biblical texts on which we are both agreed—that Christ’s 
citation of the Commandments would, in the minds of His 
hearers, suggest the interpretation accepted in His own age, 
whose moral perceptions were immeasurably different from 
those of the inthropomorphic, tribal Jahveh who authorised 
mass-murder “in the name of the Lord”? 


de 

In quoting the Matthew version of the Sermon on the 
Mount—which I refrained from doing only because I feared 
Dr. Bevan might reject it as “ theological ” rather than “ his- 
torical "Dr. Bevan has strengthened my case beyond contra- 


diction. The only possible interpretation of Christ’s teaching 
as recorded in Matthew V 21-48 is that it defined sin as an 
attitude and not as an act. It was, in His view there 


enunciated, not a sin merely to kill, but even to be angry (2.e., 
in that state of mind which made killing possible) ; not a sin 
merely to commit adultery, but even “to look on a woman to 
lust after her ”; not a sin merely to swear false oaths, but even 
to think in terms of “white lies” (which made a legal oath 
necessary as a conventional guarantee of truth-telling). 

The application of this teaching a fortiori to the question 
under discussion—a Christian’s refusal to participate in the 
ynised murder of innocent persons—is surely too obvious 
would remind Dr. Bevan that this 
passat cited, contains the specific 
injunctions of Jesus: “Resist not evil, but whoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and 
“Love your enemies, bless them that persecute you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” 





to need stressing ; but I 


nassage, which he himself has 


I shall not trouble you with another letter on this subject, 
but am content to leave the issue between Dr. Bevan and me 
to your readers’ judgement.—I am, &c., 

London, S.W. 1. HuGuH Ross WILLIAMSON. 

[This correspondence is therefore at an end.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


AIR RAIDS AND FRACTURES 


Sir,—The importance of rehabilitation as one phase of the 
treatment of bone and joint injuries has been emphasised in 
your columns (January 12th, p. 37, and January 19th, p. 79). 
The modern treatment of fractures is based on the two 
principles of immobilisation of the broken bone and simul- 
taneous mobilisation of neighbouring joints by active exercise. 
In this way disuse changes are avoided ; the limb is never 
disconnected from the brain. When the fracture has united 
and splints or plaster are removed the patient has not forgotten 
how to use the limb; he is not terrified at the prospect of 
using it. The rehabilitation is equally important in the later 
stages, in bridging the gap between the active exercises of 
the fracture department and the stresses and strains of heavy 
manual labour. Treatment is completed only when, by 
graduated recreational and occupational activity, the patient 
himself recognises the functional recovery and regains full 
confidence in the limb. Mr. Eric Lloyd is not quite accurate 
in suggesting that this aspect of treatment is being neglected 
in the emergency hospitals. The importance of it is recog- 
i good deal has already been done to establish 
workshops in each of the first-class hospitals. The real 
anxiety whether a principle, the soundness of which has 
been accepted, will be carried into full effect before instead 
of after 


nised, and 


* emergency situation arises. 


This anxiety applies equally to the other aspect of fracture 
treatment which was raised in the helpful letter of Mr. Hyde 
(January 12th, p. 37). Are we using this preliminary period 
of relative calm to its fullest advantage? The number of 
surgeons in this country who are fully trained and experienced 
in the treatment of severe bone and joint injuries is limited. 
If the number of casualties is suddenly multiplied many times 
Over, the services of many more trained surgeons will be 
necessar It is true that post-graduate facilities do exist, and 
that in certain centres young surgeons are being trained. But 
are th facilities adequate? In the Final Report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Rehabilitation, under the 
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chairmanship of Sir Malcolm Delevigne, is the following 
recommendation : 

“Facilities should be provided for post-graduate instruction and 
practice in the treatment of fractures. We suggest that the 
Ministry of Health should consider the establishment of a 
centre in London for post-graduate work in connexion with the 
treatment of fractures.” 

If this recommendation was important in time of peace, 
how much more important is it in time of war? The training 
centres which already exist must be supported and maintained, 
the establishment of other centres must be considered ; every 
young surgeon who shows skill and aptitude for this type of 
work must be intensively trained.—Yours, &c., 

Liverpool. ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEON. 


THE MURDER OF ROEHM 


Str,—Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann, in her interesting review 
of some recent books about Germany, mentions that Mr. Gar- 
butt and Mr. Walton-Kerr, authors of two of the books she 
discusses, agree in “the unusual account they give of the 
murder of Roehm as having been shot by Hitler in his bed.” 
Perhaps either of these writers, or both, might feel disposed to 
produce evidence in support of this statement? 

About the murder of Roehm and his associates so many 
falsehoods were told at the time, and so many efforts have 
been made by Nazis and pro-Nazis to explain it away since, 
that the facts of this crime—surely one of the most callous in 
political history—are in danger of losing for the historian their 
inherent horror. For Hitler to murder Roehm in a fit of 
hysteria would have been less an outrage than for Hitler to 
order his shooting at Munich, twelve or twenty-four hours 
later, when in a calmer mood. 

I was in Berlin on June 30th, 1934, when the Roehmites were 
arrested, and for many years after, and I never heard it sug- 
gested there that Hitler had actually slain Roehm himself. In 
the memorable statement issued by Dr. Goebbels on the 
afternoon of the arrests he said that the “rebels” had been 
seized at Roehm’s “ Landhaus,” a word which The Times in 
a leader of the following Monday rendered accurately enough 
“country villa.” This statement was one of the most frivo- 
lous ever made by the German Minister of Propaganda, for, 
as we know, Rozshm was not arrested in his “ Landhaus ”—if, 
indeed, he had one at all—but in a humdrum boarding-house 
at Wiesee, a mountain resort not very far from Munich. Dr. 
Goebbels recognised the absurdity of suggesting that a plot 
was being hatched amid waitresses and chambermaids, and so 
to help make the story credible he spoke of a “ Landhaus,” 
with the implication of an isolated position. 

A special correspondent of the Amsterdam Telegraaf was 
the first, and perhaps the only, journalist to visit Wiesee imme- 
diately after the arrests, and a full description of what he saw 
and heard appeared in that newspaper on one of the first 
days of July, 1934. 

He interviewed guests and several of the staff, and he told 
how, gathered together in the corridor outside the door of 
Roehm’s bedroom, they had listened in consternation for some 
thirty minutes to the bawling of Hitler, the man who claims 
to have regenerated the youth of Germany, as he upbraided 
Roehm, the homosexual, whose intimacy he had cultivated 
during long years, whom he introduced to the horrified von 
Hindenburg at the Presidential Palace when the question of 
his taking office as Chancellor was first under discussion, 
whose recklessness and loyalty enabled him to impose, by 
methods which were an admixture of fraud and violence, his 
will upon the German people. 

I think I am right in my recollection that in this early 
account of the arrests there is no mention of shots having 
been heard in the boarding-house corridor, and in talks I 
had at the time with Dutch colleagues of the writer of the 
article of the Telegraaf, when I was anxious to ascertain all 
the available facts of the murders, no such suggestion was ever 
made. 

I suggest, therefore, that until evidence against it is pro- 
duced the opinion generally accepted of Roehm’s end should 
stand—namely, that he was dragged off to Munich by Hitler 
and his armed guards and there shot summarily by S.S., or, a 
revolver having been put in his hand, was forced to shoot 
himself.—Yours faithfully, J. C. SEGRUE. 
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LIQUOR IN WAR-TIME 


Sir,—Dr. H. M. Vernon based his claim for the introduction 
of the rationing and restriction of the brewing and sale of 
beer in war-time mostly on the usual teetotal arguments, 1.e., 
that the excessive consumption of alcoholic drink is the cause 
of crime, poverty, &c., and quoted extensively from the survey 
made by the Buckmaster Committee many years ago. As to 
whether the figures he quotes have any value today is open 
to doubt, because even when the 1920 decade is compared 
with that of today the improvement in the sobriety of the 
masses is still most marked. Indeed, it is safe to say that a 
survey carried out today in the same areas would produce a 
very different set of figures. It is, moreover, apparent even 
to the most casual observer that there is no excess in drink- 
ing today among munition and other war workers which 
characterised some of the periods of 1914-1918. From this I 
think we ought to ignore entirely the usual teetotalist argu- 
ments in any discussion of this question. The country is in 
no mood for the introduction of restrictions merely for 
restriction’s sake. 

The only valid reasons for the introduction of any scheme 
of rationing would be (a) to conserve the nation’s food supply ; 
and/or (6) to release a certain quantity of barley for feed for 
pigs. With regard to the first point, there is absolutely no 
evidence of a shortage which might jeopardise the nation’s 
bread supply, and with regard to (6) it would be uneconomic 
to feed malting barley to pigs. Feeding barley today costs 
£8 per ton, whereas malting barley is selling for double that 
figure and more. Therefore, to use malting barley as pig 
feed would be to force bacon and pork up to a price which 
would place it beyond the reach of the masses. 

One appreciates, of course, that the time may come when 
brewers’ purchases of barley may have to be controlled, but 
that time has not arrived. A few weeks ago there was an 
acute shortage of feeding stuffs for pigs, but this deficiency 
has been very largely overcome. And when the schemes for 
the collection of waste and scrap food by municipalities up 
and down the country for use as pig-feed are in full opera- 
tion the demands of the pig-breeder on the barley-grower 
will be reduced to a negligible quantity. Watford provides 
an example of what can be done in this direction. Here the 
Corporation owns a herd of 180 pigs and each week is 
collecting something like 1o tons of waste food from house- 
holders. This enables the Corporation to reduce to one- 
fifteenth the quantity of barley-meal needed. Jt also provides 
feeding-stuff to local breeders sufficient for another 800 pigs. 

Here, I suggest, lies the solution of the problem—not in the 
conversion into pig-feed of such expensive items as malting 
barley.—Yours faithfully, A. BRAZILL. 

2 Kenton Park Mansions, Kenton, Middlesex. 


S1r,—It is as lamentable as inexplicable that nearly half a year 
after its declaration of war the Government, while preaching 
to the country the need of economy, should still, apparently, 
have no policy for reducing the enormous consumption of 
foodstuffs in the production of intoxicants. Your article by 
Dr. H. M. Vernon is most timely. 

As long ago as the first week of September I asked in The 
Times, with your approval, I remember, whether during the 
next twelve months we could afford to spend as much as 
£257,000,000 on alcoholic drinks. Brewing and distilling must 
be using up something like 17,000 tons of barley, 5,000 tons 
of other grains, and about the same tonnage of sugar, 
treacle, &c., weekly. The total expenditure on intoxicants 
in a week is about £§ millions—not far short of the daily cost 
of the war. The fact that two-fifths may go to the revenue 
is not to the point, for the money is spent by the public. 

Various forms of gambling, on which there is heavy spend- 
ing, and the outlay on tobacco, about £200 millions, seem 
also to point to directions in which money could be saved. 

Who would be hurt if our expenditure on drink were halved 
and our expenditure on tobacco were halved or quartered? 
And unless physiologists and sociologists of repute are quite 
wrong, physical and mental energy would be saved to the 
nation. 

This is of teetotalism v. drinking, 


surely no question 


smoking or non-smoking, sport or no sport, but of ordinary 
common sense and elementary patriotism.—Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Ropertson Scott. 
“ Countryman” Office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 
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THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


Sir,—The pulpit and platform utterances of the Dean of 
Canterbury have astounded and shocked many Friends of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Some of them, since the brutal attack 
on Finland, have looked for a public withdrawal of the 
notorious words spoken in London last November: “ It js the 
moral revolution in the Soviet Union which I salute tonight” 
The review in your last issue of The Spectator of Th, 
Socialist Sixth of the World reveals that the Dean is stil , 
disciple of Stalin, and believes that “the Soviet Union Stands 
for democracy, peace, and the rights of nations to self-deter. 
mination.” There is but one protest that a Friend g 
Canterbury can make effectively: I am asking my bankers tp 
cancel my subscription ; I shall cease to be a Friend; and] 
suggest to other Friends that they should take the same course 
I have been proud of my link with that greatly loved cathedral, 
but what else can one do so long as Dr. Hewlett Johnson cop. 
tinues to be chairman of the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral? 
3 Amen Court, St. Paul’s, E.C. 4. GERALDINE Moztey. 





S1rR,—In his review of the Dean of Canterbury’s book in lag 
week’s issue of The Spectator, Mr. Christopher Hobhous 
adopts an attitude of good-humoured sarcasm. He is quite 
right. For a man faced with the unenviable task of reviewing 
such a production, sarcasm is the only suitable alternative to 
malediction. One notes with satisfaction that in his last par- 
graph Mr. Hobhouse’s outraged sense of decency will not be 
denied, and he lets himself go a bit. 

The Socialist Sixth of the World is, however, not the first 
panegyric of Bolshevism to flow from the pen of Dr. Hewler 
Johnson, and so far no voice appears to have been raised to 
point out an aspect of the matter that seems truly appalling, 
We are confronted with the spectacle of the man responsible 
for the conduct of worship in a shrine which may well te 
regarded as the heart of Anglican Christianity, devoting his 
leisure to the public extolment of a bloody-handed tyranny 
whose proclaimed purpose is the extermination of the 
Christian religion. His latest effort in this direction appears 
at a time when the nation is engaged in what we are told is 
primarily a war for the preservation of the things of the spirit 
And we are also faced with the apparent fact that the authori- 
ties of the Church of England view this state of affairs with 
entire complacency. 

In his article on another page, Dr. Selbie remarks: “ They 
(the Christian churches) are handicapped in many ways, and 
their influence counts for little with men of the world.” Very 
true !—Yours faithfully, Joun S. TETiey. 

Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


NEWS FROM FINLAND 


S1r,—For over two months the public has been supplied daily 
with information from Finland about the supposed reverses 
of the Red Army, the inadequacy of its equipment, the feeble- 
ness of its leadership, the demoralisation of its troops. On 
the basis of this information far-reaching conclusions are 
daily being drawn by Cabinet Ministers, leader-writers and 
others as to the nature of the Soviet system and the advisa- 
bility of extending warlike operations against it. 

Perhaps you will allow me to utter a note of warning 
During twenty-two years of watching “news” about the 
U.S.S.R. I have known one period when anti-Soviet lying 
was more intense (during the period of invasion of Soviet 
Russia by British and French forces in 1918-1920), but I have 
never known one in which there was more complete and 
deliberate concealment of the Soviet side of the news by the 
Press. 

Since the fighting began there have been four occasions on 
which the Soviet authorities issued detailed refutations of 
the various inventions mentioned above. The same news- 
papers which unhesitatingly printed many columns of wild 
absurdities from the most dubious sources, providing they 
were of an anti-Soviet character, could find no room for these 
Soviet statements. As a result, I believe it safe to say that 
the overwhelming majority of newspaper readers do not even 
suspect that there is another side to the stories of shattering 
Soviet defeats. 

The first statement was issued by the Leningrad Command 
on the evening of Friday, December 22nd, and was distributed 
by the news agencies about 2 a.m. Not a single moming 
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newspaper on the 23rd printed it, the evening papers printed 
only short garbled extracts, and a few Sunday papers, on 
December 24ih, merely one paragraph—with the solitary 
exception of the Sunday Times, which printed almost the 
complete text. 

The second (particularly detailed) statement was issued by 
the Soviet Embassy in London on the afternoon of 
January 3rd. One paragraph out of a dozen was printed in 
the Daily Telegraph and Daily Herald on January 4th and 
in the News Chronicle the next day. ‘The others did not 
even mention it. Two out of the three papers just mentioned 
did not scruple to attack the U.S.S.R., in their leading articles, 
on the strength of the mutilated fragment of the communiqué 
they had virtually suppressed ! 

The third was issued by the Leningrad 
Command on January 13th. The Sunday Times on the 14th 
printed seven lines and Reynolds fourteen lines; the other 
Sunday newspapers nothing at all) The News Chronicle and 
Daily Mail gave it a short paragraph the next day, the Daily 
Herald and Daily Express two lines each. The other morn- 
ing papers did not mention it. 


long statement 


The latest case has been this week, and it beats them all. 
Two communiqués dealing with foreign inventions—shorter 
than their predecessors—were issued by the Leningrad Com- 
mand on Saturday, February 3rd, and circulated to the Sunday 
Not one of them even 
mentioned the communiqués, except Reynolds—and that in 
one line. Not a morning newspaper used them on 
Monday either, except for one line in the Daily Herald. 

I need hardly say that the Daily Worker has been an excep- 
tion throughout to this picture of systematic suppression of 
It is revealing to contrast the 
print the 


newspapers before 6 p.m. that day. 





single 


what the other side has to say. 
faithfulness with which the 
speeches and claims of the official enemy. 
more revealing to your readers to contrast the impartiality 
with which the Soviet Press and radio publish the com- 
muniqués of both sides in the Western war. 

But I wish only to underline the warning against hasty 
conclusions from one-sided information which I mentioned 
above. It is perfectly obvious why public opinion is being 
systematically inflamed against the U.S.S.R. in this way. 
Public opinion, however, still has the opportunity of asserting 
its right to full information, before the country is finally 
committed to a policy leading to disaster.—Yours faithfully, 

ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 

263 Creighton Avenue, East Finchley, N. 2. 


Same newspapers 


It would be even 


[Practically all the information about the operations in 
Finland published in the British Press comes from experienced 
and reliable journalists, British, American and Swedish, on 
the spot. There would appear to be no special need to 
supplement it by statements from the Soviet Embassy in 
London.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE CALL FROM GIRLS TO-DAY 


Sin—It is difficult in war-time, even in this comparatively 
waiting war-time, to think of the future, and to take any 
trouble to plan for it. But though difficult, it is surely all- 
important 

I am thinking of the young generally, and of the girls in 
particular, in whose keeping, under God, the future standards 
of Great Britain and of the wor!d will lie. 

May not some of the many difficulties of the last twenty 
years be due to the lack of discipline and _ instruction 
offered to the girls during the Great War—the mothers of 
today? They had been encouraged to enjoy themselves in- 
creasingly, and to let all else slide. Rich and poor alike seemed 
to catch the infection. 

Then came the reaction of peace-time, with, for the wage- 
eamers, much poverty and unemployment. Were the young 
mothers equipped mentally and spiritually to meet those testing 
condition 


Well, inv rate, the various girls’ guilds and societies 
today are awake to the responsibility they have in helping 
girls to id firm under the exciting, unsettling conditions of 
this new war-time, and the girls are quick to respond. 

The organisation is ready (a joint group has been formed 
for this esent campaign), various, experienced, pliable, to 
meet the varying needs of the girls. We ask for no new 
Society, but only for the quickened understanding of all, and 
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for the backing-up of the efforts now being made in all parts 
of the country, efforts to enlarge the present over-full club 
premises, to take on and equip new halls, to train and engage 
whole-time leaders, to welcome girls leaving school at fourteen 
as members of a guild or club—and by so doing, to make it 
easy for girls and boys to share in healthy, happy recreation 
after the hard work of the day is over. 

As a result of the war, thousands today have had to leave 
their homes and friends, and to find lodgings as best they may 
near their new work. Girls in the Civil Service, in the various 
war services, in the Land Army, in the new vast munition 
The war has made life for them often unnatural, 
The black-out has greatly increased the 





factories. 
exciting, strenuous. 
difficulties. 

From many a club, full to overflowing, is reported the cry, 
“Do please let me in; it’s awful in the black-out.” 

While from a lucky one inside comes, “I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate ‘friendship,’ which every girl in the club 
has.” 

I am myself to broadcast in the Week’s Good Cause on 
Sunday, February 11th, urging the public to help us in raising 
the large sum required at this time. The address is Girls’ 
Group Campaign, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1.—Yours 
faithfully, MeriEL L. TALBOT. 

Newtimber Place, Hassocks, Sussex. 


THE ARMY AND THE CHURCHES 


S1r,—One cannot fail to be interested by Dr. Selbie’s article 
in last week’s Spectator, but might I suggest he is unnecessarily 
pessimistic. 

I am not prepared to speak for the men of the last war, 
though I have met many of whom it does not hold true, but 
I am sure it is an exaggeration to say of the men of this war 
that they have “ got religion but not Christianity ” ; paradoxical 
as it may seem, it may be truer to say that they have 
Christianity and not religion. 

The more I meet the ordinary man in the street, the more 
I am convinced that he is profoundly influenced by the Sermon 
on the Mount; the teaching that appears to be current in 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia is deeply repugnant to him. 
On the other hand, to quote Miss Sayers’ interesting remark 
in the same number of your journal, “ we are bombarded, six 
days of the week, with definitely anti-Christian teaching, much 
of it very skilfully worded.” While the average Englishman 
still clings to the Sermon on the Mount, he has increasing 
difficulty as to the religious and supernatural side of Chris- 
tianity ; he has not the time, the training, and perhaps the 
inclination to analyse the modern attacks on supernatural 
religion, thus discovering how cheap and pathetically super- 
ficial they are. 

And yet the foundation is there; the Englishman of today 
is, I am convinced, acutely conscious that other experiments 
have failed, and that only Christianity can save us now. I am 
continually coming across evidence of this. 

May I suggest that those who hope to help, however humbly, 
to bring about a Christian revival in this country, and there is 
no reason to despair of such a thing, should consider the 
possibility of working from the brotherhood of man to the 
transcendance of God, from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation? ‘To quote Miss Sayers 
again, too much time has been wasted on “ the casual modern 
plan of ‘offering a few thoughts’ on some such subjects as 
‘cheerfulness’ or ‘ goodwill,’ or tacking a few pious observa- 
tions on to a chat about electrons.” Englishmen are too sensible 
to be taken in by that sort of rubbish. 

I am myself a Roman Catholic, and am painfully aware that 
Papists tend to rush in where angels fear to tread, but may 
I suggest that with this end in view the recent Encyclical 
of Pope Pius XII, which has had such a generous reception 
in the English Press, is of no small importance at the moment ; 
it is a simple, but nevertheless closely reasoned and shrewd 
application of the Sermon on the Mount to the international 
chaos with which we are faced today; it has the additional 
advantage that its author clearly has the man in the street, and 
by no means merely the Catholic man in the street, rather than 
the trained theologian in view.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Travellers Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. CLONMORE. 

P.S.—Copies of the Encyclical can be bought for 2d. from 
the Catholic Truth Society. 
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Books of the Day 


Archbishop Laud 


1593-1645. By H. R. 
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Archbishop Laud. Trevor-Roper, 


(Macmillan. 21s. 

Laup was, in the opinion of Dr. Fisher, “the one second-rate 
Englishman who has exercised a wide influence on the history 
of the world.” Archbishop Benson thought him “a very in- 
comprehensible personage.” It must be conceded that the 
contrast between the man and his importance, between the 
completeness of his personal failure and the magnitude of his 
posthumous influence, between the hatred which he inspired 
in his lifetime and the veneration which he has commanded 
subsequently, is extreme and perplexing. 

Perhaps Dr. S. R. Gardiner has given the key to the enigma 
when he contrasts Cranmer and Laud thus. 

“Neither Cranmer nor Laud were men without great virtues 
or great faults. But whilst Cranmer’s face had been turned 
steadily forward towards the future, Laud’s gaze was fixed in con- 
templation of a bygone and, to some extent, an imaginary past. 
If only his energy had been at the command of a broader intelli- 
gence, he could have gained a name second to none in the long 
list of the benefactors of the English people.” 

Dr. Gardiner’s historical verdicts are invariably restrained, 
discriminating, and well-grounded on evidence. It may well 
be that he was right in thus fastening on narrowness of intelli- 
gence as the root of Laud’s failure. Yet it is less lack of intelli- 
gence than lack of sympathy with the deeper aspirations of 
his generation that impresses the student of Laud’s career. 
He could not “interpret his time.” He was too hard, too 
ungenerous, too undiscerning, and, therefore, when confronted 
by political and religious convictions which he feared and 
disliked, he cou!d only meet them with prompt and harsh 
repression. His inner remoteness from the mind and con- 
science of his contemporaries disclosed itself in his personal 
loneliness. He could find nobody to trust. In the day of his 
calamity he was unhelped, unassisted, undone. All this 
makes the more amazing the fact that his influence shou!d 
have been so powerful and persisient in succeeding times. 

His failures were more fruitful than his achievements. If 
his policy of “ Thorough” drove England into civil war, and 
brought the Church and the Monarchy, which he had so strenu- 
ously exalted, to violent overthrow, it also assisted the founda- 
tion of the American Republic, and went far to determine the 
character of the reaction which in a profoundly altered nation 
wou'd finally restore both Monarchy and Church. The Church 
of England as we know it now is largely Laud’s creation. On 
his appointment to the Primacy, Archbishop Benson was 
entertained at dinner by his old Birmingham school-fellows, 
to whom he addressed a speech which was widely criticised. 
He said that Laud was the man who “in spite of his mis- 
judgements and misunderstanding of what was good for 
Church and for State alike, had set the great example of 
devotion to the English Church and had undoubtedly died for 
her.” This statement is but partially true. Laud’s theory of 
the Established Church could not, and did not, survive the 
theory of the Monarchy with which it was inextricably bound 
up. It was formally and finally cast aside at the Revolution 

Byzantinism such as his cannot exist in the rigorous climate 
of England. But Laud’s extravagant episcopalianism and his 
excessive exaltation of the externals of Christian worship have 
persisted, and gone far to transform the temper and aspect 
of Anglicanism. Every parish church attests his influence by 
the position and appearance of the Holy Table. His con- 
troversial work, The Conference with Fisher the Fesuit, has 
become a text-book for Ordination candidates. His effort to 
impose a Liturgy on Scotland not only hardened that 
obstinate nation in its Calvinistic presbyterianism, but also 
provided a mode! for the guidance of Prayer-book revisers 
in England which did not assist the fortunes of their difficult 
achievement. The University of Oxford, which was the object 
of his most devoted and fruitful service, has never lost the 
temper and aspect which it received from him. In view of 
such important and various consequences, it is not surprising 
that party prejudice has distorted both the man and his work. 
Whigs, Papists, and Dissenters have their several reasons for 
blackening the one and belittling the other. There has been 
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apparent need for a detached, discerning, and scholarly 
biography. j 

Mr. Trevor-Roper has effectively satisfied this requiremen, 
His book is admirably impartial and brilliantly written, He 
has made a solid contribution to our ecclesiastical] literature 
and done much to rescue the name of Archbishop Laud from 
the obscuring perversions of adulatory disciples and prejudic. 
blinded critics. His picture confirms, interprets, and com. 
pletes that of Dr. Gardiner, to which allusion has beg 
already made. 

Laud’s personal character was distinguished by great Virtues, 
but also disfigured by grave faults. He was brave, industrious, 
disinterested, impartial, severely loyal to his conception of duty 
genuinely devout. But he was also harsh, unscrupuloy, 
domineering, relentless. Those whom he disliked, he hated ; 
and those whom he hated, he crushed. In the Star Chambe 
he ever voted for the sternest sentence. As a young clergymay 
he had been concerned in the burning of Wightman fo 
heresy: in the height of his power he had taken the leg 
in the brutal punishment of the Puritan _ libelles 
Prynne, Leighton, Burton and Bastwick ; at the time of his 
fall he had the misfortune to be personally connected with the 
last occasion on which the rack was used for extracting 
evidence, and with the punishment as a traitor of a sailor-lad 
of sixteen, who had been one of the riotous crowd which 
clamoured against him at the gates of Lambeth. It was th 
unfortunate but unavoidable consequence of his monopoly of 
power that in the popular view he was regarded as himself 
responsible for every action of the Government. He had m 
personal magnetism to mitigate the unpalatable character of 
his decisions. He was implacable and unforgiving. He was 
quite destitute of the power, indispensable to rulers of men, of 
self-criticism, and he was far too self-confident to accept 
criticism from others. He was a bad judge of men. He filled 
every position with creatures of his own, and these were more 
complaisant than competent, or zealous, or trustworthy. “To 
Laud it was inconceivable that a politician might differ from 
him on grounds of policy ; it could only be devilish malice and 
base treachery.” He had become a nonentity long before the 
end. 

Hence, in these last five years, the interest in Laud’s career 
shrinks together with his activity: for it was only his multifarious 
activities which had made him great. Now that his authority 
was stripped from him, and the basis of his power knocked from 
beneath him, he shrinks again to his personal dimensions, and 
becomes once more the uninteresting, unsympathetic, unsociable 
character of his early Oxford days, only rendered somewhat tragic 
by the loss of power, the knowledge of failure, and the imminence 
of revenge. 

Three general criticisms of this excellent book may be per- 
mitted. The author over-emphasises the social aspect of Laud’s 
ecclesiastical policy, and he underrates the strength of the 
religious motive in the opposition to Laud’s principles and 
methods. Finally, he does not make sufficient allowance for the 
effect of the European situation on English domestic politics. 
Throughout Laud’s career the decisive battle against the Haps- 
burg power in alliance with the Jesuitised Papacy was proceed- 
ing. Laud was beheaded in 1645: the Thirty Years War ended 
with the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. England, which, under 
Zlizabeth, had stood out as the leader of the Protestant cause im 
Europe, was under her degenerate successors standing aside in 
an ignoble isolation. Isolationism was the apparent and indis- 
pensable condition of success in the attempt to establish abso- 
lute government in England. The strength of the Puritan 
opposition lay, not in the Calvinistic theology which was 
already losing its hold on English Protestants, nor in the 
resentments of the numerous victims of “ Thorough,” though 
both these were important contributory factors, but in the 
reasonable and widely distributed suspicion of isolationism 10 
foreign politics at a time when European Protestantism was 
in apparent peril of complete overthrow by the superior forces 
of the Counter-Reformation, in the genuine moral repugnance 
which was aroused in serious Englishmen by the grossness of 
social habit encouraged by the Court, and in a not wholly 
unreasonable belief that Laud’s policy in Church and Sut 
was hestile to personal and public hberty. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper has p!aced all historical students under 4 
heavy obligation by his learned and illuminating study of a great 
and greatly misunderstcod figure in our national history. His 
book will receive the general welcome which it certainly merits. 

H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
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A Book of Good Counsel 
pegin Here. 4 War-Time Essay. By Dorothy L. Sayers. 

(Gollancz. 9S.) 

In presence of the existing world conflicts, with their dark 
implications {or the future, many people are asking, What 
ought we to do? ” Many Christians especially are asking, 
“What ought Christians to do?” Miss Sayers has written 
this book to tell us how she, from a standpoint which is dis- 
tinctively Christian, sees the momentous and_ bewildering 
events of the hour. She does not give us any mapped-out 
scheme of action, for the British Governmeni or for ourselves 
individually. She does not outline the “settlement after the 
war” as she thinks it ought to be. No doubt that was not 
part of her intention. What she sets out to do is to extend 
our survey backwards along the past of European man and 
to show the significance of the present moment as a sequel 
to that past, and to suggest a number of considerations which 
ought to shape our future course, whatever it may be. 

In steering her way through the political and social contro- 
yersies of our time she seems to me to show a great deal 
of sound sense. She discerns, for instance, the great diffi- 
culties in reconciling “equality” with “freedom,” the very 
different things that “ equality ” and “ freedom ” may mean. Her 
main thesis is that the society of the future ought to secure that 
the men who constitute it present a type of man which she 
calls “the Whole Man.” At different periods in the past the 
prevalent conception of man has put forward some element 
of human nature by itself, as if it were the whole, and failed 
from the partiality of this presentation. She begins with the 
mediaeval phase of our civilisation, and she describes this 
civilisation as ““ Western, Mediterranean and Christian.” “It 
has not been affected in its development,” she says, “to any 
great extent by Oriental conceptions of man and the universe.” 
I should state it rather differently myself. Our civilisation is 
composed, it seems to me, of three elements—the rationalist 
element which is derived from the ancient Greeks, the 
Hebraic element embodied in Christianity, and the Nordic 
element, derived from our North-European ancestors. Whether 
you can call the Hebraic element “ Oriental” or not is a 
question of terminology. Personally, I think that wherever 
the term “ Oriental ” is used for classification it always makes 
confusion, because the various Asiatic cultures and religions— 
Chinese, Indian, Zoroastrian, Mohammedan—differ so pro- 
foundly from each other. There is no distinctive “ Oriental ” 
culture as there is a distinctive European culture. The origins 
of Hebraic religion, including Christianity, lay in Asia, and 
Hebraic religion, some centuries before Christianity arose out 
of it, seems to have been vitally influenced by Zoroastrianism, 
whose origins lay still further to the East. The idea of history 
as a sequence of ages leading to a kingdom of God is found 
in Zoroastrianism before it can be shown to have existed 
among the Hebrews, and it became something fundamental in 
Christianity. If our view of the world process had been 
derived, as the rationalist element in our civilisation has 
been derived, from the Greeks, we should picture the world 
process as an eternal circular recurrence leading nowhere. 

I think also that Miss Sayers underestimates the Nordic 
element. We see that element, I suggest, in two ways. One 
is the spirit of adventure and exploration which has marked 
our civilisation from the Middle Ages onwards—perhaps a 
biological inheritance rather than one of ideas ; the other way 
is the position given to women, all that we connect with 
chivalry ; this seems to be neither Greek nor Hebraic, but 
Nordic. 

Miss Sayers thinks that in the Middle Ages, when “ Christen- 
dom” was more of a unity than it has been since the 
Reformation, the “ Whole Man” whom she desires to see was 
generally recognised as the ideal. “In this majestic theological 
structure there was, essentially, nothing that could impair the 
full development of every side of man’s nature.” “I do not 
Suggest,” she says a little later on, “ that mediaeval society ever 
iN practice or at any moment conformed to this ideal pattern.” 
She would thus safeguard herself against the charge of idealis- 
ing untruly the Middle Ages. But I think that some of her 
expressions could hardly be justified by historical facts. 
“When we press for a United States of Europe,” she says, 
“we shall remember that this is no new thing: it existed once, 
with all the advantages that a common religion, a common 
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culture and a universal authority could give it.” It is surely 
excessive to describe the state of things in the Middle Ages, a 
multitude of kingdoms and principalities perpetually at war 
with each other, as a “ United States,” and while it is true 
that the spiritual authority of the Pope was generally recog- 
nised and appeals were frequently made to it, such an authority 
was something very different from the central political 
authority in a federal system. 

After the break-up of the mediaeval world, the “ Whole 
Man” continued in the Humanism of the Renaissance to be 
the ideal ; but it was now set up for itself, detached from 
God, and in that way the ultimate appeal in the struggle 
between different nations came to be to brute force and no 
longer to spiritual principle. In the eighteenth century the ideal 
of man was impoverished ; the rational element was given 
exclusive prominence ; you had the “ Whole Man” no more. 
In subsequent phases of our civilisation other partial aspects 
have held in the field. The advance of natural science gave 
the “ Biological Man,” man an intelligent animal ; the Socialist 
Movement gave the “ Sociological Man,” man the member of 
a herd ; psychological enquiry gave the “ Psychological Man,” 
in which human nature is seen simply as response to environ- 
ment. Our task is to recover the “Whole Man,” but this 
time in reality, not only as an ideal. And this means restoring 
the connexion of man with God. 

The totalitarian States—Italy, Germany and Russia—which 
have come into being in our generation show the consequence, 
Miss Sayers tells us, of leaving out God. When an absolute 
standard outside history is abandoned, some relative value has 
to be erected as a false absolute; in Communism we find 
economics made the absolute, in Fascism and Nazism the 
nation and race. Miss Sayers traces the resemblances and 
differences between Bolshevik Russia and Nazi Germany. One 
observation which she makes may arrest attention: “ We have 
therefore the curious result that, under Communism, the 
attempt to achieve economic equality has led to the appearance 
of an economically privileged class without marked social 
prestige ; whereas under Nazism, which attempted to preserve 
the outward structure of private ownership, the ruling and 
socially privileged classes are being forced into economic 
equality with labour.” (Italics mine.) 

In her concluding chapter Miss Sayers gives a good deal 
of sensible well-balanced advice about our conduct during 
and after the war. We must not have a static conception of 
peace, but aim at a future of energetic activity. She points 
out mistakes which we made in our attempted settlement after 
the last war. We must beware of trying to effect grandiose 
spectacular changes. There is no space to enumerate al] the 
matters on which successively she has her word of counsel 
She ends by telling us that we must think creatively 
“We must begin 
Epwyn BEVAN. 


Charles Ricketts 


Charles Ricketts: A Self-Portrait, taken from his Letters 
and Journals. Collected and compiled by T. Sturge Moore 
and edited by Cecil Lewis. (Peter Davies. 15s.) 


to give. 
and control our own state, lest it control us. 
here and now.” 


CHARLES RICKETTS was a narrow, intelligent man of taste, 
who was much irritated by the vulgarity of mankind: 
“July 9th, 1900. Exquisite moth in the room last night, 
found this morning nestling against two precious stones on 
silver dish.” He drew and painted in a thin meretricious 
manner ; a squeeze from the thin tube of art nouveau. He 
wrote a few books. He collected with knowledge and dis- 
crimination. He spun a legend around himself; and he 
added, as an artist, nothing, and as a critic very little, as far 
as I can see, to the total of human intuitions. Yet Ricketts 
was one of the men, and (though badly edited) this is one of 
the books, which help us to understand ourselves and our 
own time. 

Ricketts, says Mr. Shaw, was a loyal and devoted artist— 
loyal, that is, and devoted to art. Neither Ricketts nor 
Charities Shannon, who lived with him, ever made much 


money or became rich, but, having a lust for collection, they 
were ready to spend all the money they had at any moment 
for any thing, drawing, painting, or piece of sculpture, which 
seemed to them good. When Ricketts possessed himself of 
something, he knew it, so that his collecting became a critical 
act, and moreover an act of his whole being. 


There is a 
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curious entry in his journal for 1901 recording the sudden 
effect of seeing a drawing by Puvis de Chavannes at a 
dealer’s: “I burst into perspiration at the sight of it, so great 
was my lust of possession.” A few minutes tater the dealer 
showed him a drawing by Barye of two tigers fighting: “ The 
price, I own, is a bit stiff, t.e., fifty pounds, and again I burst 
into sweat, having to sit down and mop my face, so great was 
my lust.” This strange physical and critical act of collecting, 
which made Ricketts into one of the greatest of all collectors, 
I suppose, lasted all through his life. He looked, and thought, 
and read as he collected ; and so he acquired an ability to use 
his knowledge which distinguished him from most of his circle 
and most of his contemporaries. 

If he painted poorly, he wrote honestly and well. In his 
books there are many finely discerned things economically 
and gracefully expressed, without affectation ; and so here in 
his journals there are several observations which are sur- 
prising and just. His criticism of Constable as the founder 
of the “school of disinterest” is a paragraph, for example, 
worth twenty pages of verbiage by Roger Fry, who painted 
worse than Ricketts and never wrote as well. But Ricketts 
was obstinate and narrow; he was narrowed by a fanatic 
hatred of the vulgarity and oddity of the times, not realising 
how much he produced, and how much his notions 
were determined by those times. He was an idealist, but 
a vague one, who was more skilled in describing an 
picture so that his description was critical, than in defining 
his view of idealism and the nature of art, which was “the 
expression,” he said, of “the spirit of beauty and power.” He 
believed that the philistinism of the nineteenth century had 
broken what Rilke, in one of his war letters, called “ the pro- 
cession of the great affinities.” He could stomach Impres- 
sionism, he could understand why Post-Impressionism was 
likely to follow, but his fanaticism led him to hunt with 
the philistines he detested in a common attack on Cézanne. 
The article he wrote on the famous Grafton Gallery show of 
the Post-Impressionists (in “Pages on Art”) is one of 
the vulgarest oddments of abuse with which the exhibition 
was ever spattered. 
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By itself, all of this might be excusable. It is too facile 
to blame critics for disliking what we, a generation or two 
afterwards, prefer, and by itself it would not matter if Ricketts 
thought Puvis de Chavannes a tender and magnificent SUCCESS 
and Cézanne a thick-pigmented failure: the greatest critic, 
are, to a degree, time-bound, and they have all made their 
errors. But Ricketts was made wrong by himself as well x 
by his times. He was made wrong, he was given a wilfully 
narrow view of art, by his superiority to the nature ang 
requirements of human society. He defined art as an expres. 
sion of art, and so in the end out comes this self-condemnatory 
verdict in a letter to Yeats: 

“T know I am quite a useless survival from another age, and 
because the future has no use for me I look at it like a sheep in q 
railway truck. I feel a certain sense of shame in writing this 
since my life has been so sheltered and privileged until nowy 
compared to other lives. We are all suffering from Democracy 
and I read every morning whatever news there is from Italy jz 
Mussolini and his incomparable Fascisti. Ate they the counter. 
revolution? Are they the sign of a world returning to order 
duty, sense of real values, a return to construction and to venen- 
tion for firm things? ” 

This book, which really is an important book, cannot be left 
without saying one other thing: that nothing Ricketts ever 
did, nothing Ricketts ever wrote, deserved such editing or such 


a preface. GEOFFREY GRrIGSON. 


Our Excellent and _ Indispensable 
Kighteenth Century 


The Eighteenth Century Background By Basil 


Chatto and Windus. Is. 


Willey, 


In the present state of society and until a recognisably better 
worid emerges from the prevailing social and moral chaos, it 
is probable that the eighteenth century will appear more and 
more clearly to have been the golden age of civilisation in 
Western Europe. It is surely no coincidence that a cult for 
that enlightened age developed in the uneasy breathing space 
between the last Great War and the present one. The 
formation of a “Georgian Group,” the “discovery ” of the 
eighteenth century by bibliophiles, the fashionable predilec- 
tion for everything dix-huitiéme during this sad interim are 
all of them symbolic, surely, of a nostalgic craving for a world 
which, in retrospect, at least, seems to have possessed what 
we most lack—order, unity and proportion in its arts, con- 
cord, toleration, and a rational optimism in its ethical, politi- 
cal and social standards of life. It is enough, perhaps, to feel 
the need for these qualities and to long for their return, with- 
out feeling at the same time that one should know what Hume 
and Priestley and Hartley and d’Holbach and Godwin and a 
dozen others thought and said about them. In other words, 
it may not be necessary to read Mr. Basil Willey’s analysis 
of the intellectual background of the eighteenth century, but! 
think that many people will find that his book is not only a 
useful, but also a helpful check on wishful thoughts and 
feelings. 

Those who have read Mr. Willey’s earlier study of the 
seventeenth-century background will not need to be reminded 
of the lucidity and grace of his expositions. These admirable 
and essential qualities are wholly maintained in its sequel. If 
there are passages of heavier reading in it, the blame must 
not be put on Mr. Willey but on his material, which, if it 5 
not at times positively boring, is certainly a dustier answer 
than the average intelligent reader could wish to his i 
quiries. Defining concepts and relating them to each other 
is not one of the lighter forms of fiction ; and it is with the 
definition and correlation of the various concepts of “ Nature” 
in eighteenth-century thought that Mr. Willey is concerned. 

In its broad outlines, if not in every particular, it is 4 
fascinating thesis, and, although Mr. Willey expounds it as 4 
philosopher, anyone with the knowledge and __ inclination 
should be tempted to relate it to the literature, art and social 
doctrines of the period. It abounds in contradictions, mcot 
sistencies, sophistries, and the speculative mind will enjoy 
detecting them. The confusion arises partly from the various 
definitions given to “ Nature ”—one has only to ask oneself 
what is meant by the use of the word in such contexts 8 
“Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in Night ”—‘ Human 
Nature "—“ Nature in the raw is seldom mild ”—“ Nature 
study "—and so on; and partly by the tendency of these 
various definitions to overlap at any given point in the evolu- 
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nonary process. Mr. Willey attempts to simplify this process 
qs far as possible and to demonstrate, as clearly as he can, its 
main trend, which is the gradual evolution of the idea of 
“Nature” as a rational principle at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the emotional principle, culminating in 
the Wordsworthian “ divinization,” in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. The change is one from “head” to 
“heart,” the displacement of human reason by human nature, 
ef inteHectualism by sensibility. 

The trouble, of course, is that it was only “the enlighten’d 
few, whose godlike minds Philosophy” exalted, who were 
priviieged to assume the “unquestioned security of the 
foundations of eighteenth-century morality.” It is they whom 
one envies and whose minds, liberated by reason from the 
chains of ancient theology, seem in retrospect to have operated 
in the free air of civilised society. In the dark age in which 
we now live, it is, perhaps, permissible to cling to this illusion 
of a golden age and to forget the illusions it held about the 
noble savage, the industrious poor, and the ultimate perfecti- 
bility of human kind. The deluge will overwhelm us and our 
illusions as it did them and theirs. JOHN HAywarbD. 


Marie Corelli 


The Life and Death of a Best-Seller. By 
(Constable. 12s. 


Marie Corelli. 

George Bullock. 
Marie CORELLI was a woman of deplorable talent who 
imagined that she was a genius, and was accepted as a genius 
by a public to whose commonplace sentimentalities and preju- 
dices she gave a glamorous setting and an impressive scale. 
Her books, of which the best-known headed the lists of b.:t- 
sellers over a period of more than a dozen years, are unreadable 
today except as curiosities ; what is chiefly remarkable about 
them is the enthusiasm they inspired when they were first 
published in people who might have been expected to know 
better. George Meredith was reputed to have confessed that 
he had closed one with tears in his eyes, Oscar Wilde was 
impressed, Tennyson responded graciously to the despatch of 
a presentation copy. Miss Corelli was patronised by Royalty, 
in the persons of King Edward VII and the Empress Frederick, 
and by politicians in the persons of Mr. Gladstone, who 
considered her a moral force and paid her a two-hour call, 
discreetly leaving his wife outside until he emerged, Lord 
Haldane, who wrote her a kind letter, and Mr. Asquith, who 
asked to be favoured with an autograph. Her themes were 
taken as texts by enthusiastic clergy. The general public 
was completely hypnotised, and the harmony of general eulogy 
was broken only by the attitude of the professional reviewers, 
who declined to succumb to the blandishments of her windy 
style and pseudo-philosophical jargon. She was tactless enough 
to answer back, forgetting that they would be always in a 
position to have a further word ; and though she maintained 
the feud with unabated energy until her death, the strategical 
positions of the parties remained unaltered. 

The emotional instability which made her books ridiculous 
also made her private life muddled and unedifying. Her 
exhibitionism and autocratic manner excited either amusement 
or hostility, and when she scented hostility she was at once 
provoked into being still more ridiculous. She was con- 
genitally and disastrously litigious. Even her closest personal 
relationships were unreliable. Her deepest attachment was for 
her half-brother, Eric Mackay, the author of some poems of a 
fantastic badness ; for years they were inseparable, yet after 
his death she published a pamphlet viciously attacking his 
character. She had a solitary love affair, of a remote and im- 
practicable nature, which, like other of her friendships, she 
brought to a chilly conclusion, Her only important relation- 
ships which did not end in catastrophe seem to have been 
those with her father (whom, because she was illegitimate and 
wished to conceal her origins, she persisted, even in her will, 
i pretending to have been merely adoptive), and with her 
friend and biographer, Miss Bertha Vyver. Apart from them, 
she inspired lasting affection apparently only in her servants. 
The public which in her years of triumph acclaimed her 
Presence proved fickle before her death, and in Stratford-on- 
Avon, where she lived for the last thirty years of her life, her 
considerable generosity to local institutions had not prevented 
her from being heartily disliked. 


Mr. Bullock is said to have had the advantage of material 
and information previously inaccessible, and his book is the 
Most complete and reliable record of Marie Corelli’s career 
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available, and the most judicious summing-up of the personality 
of his rather ridiculous but in some ways courageous subject. 
It is perhaps a little dull, this no doubt partly because there is 
much in Marie Corelli’s life that is no longer of the slightest 
interest, but also partly because he too often elaborates the 
His pages would have been justifiably enlivened if 
he had quoted some of the poetry of Eric Mackay, generally 


obvious. 


known only as the author of the two superb lines to 
Beethoven— 
O Sire of Song! Sonata-King! Sublime and loving Master, 
The sweetest soul that ever struck an octave in disaster! 
If he never perhaps quite achieved this level again, both 
Eric and his father Charles Mackay produced much that it 
would have been entertaining to resurrect. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Forerunners of Liberalism 
An Inquiry Into Physiocracy. By M. Beer. (Allen and Unwin. 
6s.) 
Dr. BEER’S most recent investigation into the development 
of economic theory is a brilliant, discriminating and sym- 
pathetic piece of work. The physiocrats constitute a curious 
problem to the economic interpretation of the history of social 
philosophy ; Tory authoritarianism, agrarian mysticism, a 
mediaeval idea of the nature of value, are surprisingly com- 
bined in their writings with a plea for free trade and fiscal 
reform which was, in fact, the precursor of the coming 
assault of classical economics on the old order. Dr. Beer 
disentangles these contradictory elements with beautiful skill, 
and makes of his narrative and analysis a book of 
vastly wider interest than the title would suggest. The whole 
development of political and social ideas, technical economic 
progress, international trading relations, and the balance of 
influence and power between classes in France is—not de- 
scribed or analysed ; that would be making too large a claim 
on behalf of this unpretentious little volume—but stimulat- 
ingly suggested. The highly absurd physiocratic analysis of 
the economic system—with agriculture the only “ productive ” 
activity, commerce and manufacture, even if concerned with 
prime necessities, equally unproductive or “sterile ”—is 
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tolerantly but firmly dealt with ; and there emerges all the 
more clearly the true physiocratic contribution to the advance 
of the human mind. “It is the greatness of Quesnay and 
his followers,” says Dr. Beer, “that they re-erected the 
foundation of human solidarity, on which the British econo- 
mists built.” From the point of view of pure theory their 
contributions are “necessarily negligible or non-existent ”— 
in fact, risible. Their glory “rests on their social ethics, on 
the restoration of human solidarity, on the negation of 
economic nationalism, on the doctrine of equal exchanges 
and natural liberty, on the combination of moral discipline 
with economic freedom.” H. M. C. 


New Novels 


A Man of Forty. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Day Before. By H. M. Tomlinson. ‘Heinemann. gs.) 
Green to Amber. By Sherard Vines. (Cape. 8s. 3d.) 
Danny. By Walter Brierley. (Duckworth. 8s. 3d.) 
Night Rider. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 9s.) 

Mr. GERALD BULLETT informs us in an Author’s Note that 
his novel was completed in August of last year, and so takes 
no account of the psychological impact on its characters of 
the present war. I cannot imagine why this should be sup- 
posed to make any difference, though Mr. Bullett says that 
in a world at war his hero’s emotional problem would be 
quite changed. Surely fiction does not have to keep pace so 
closely with the times? As a personal tale of love and murder, 
the story ends conclusively enough ; and one naturally assumes 
it to be retrospective, even though David Brome, the man of 
forty, is still at this moment only thirty-nine, seeing that 
when the Great War ended he was just over eighteen. But 
why quibble about birthdays? His sultry love-affair, one 
supposes, could as easily have played itself out to an abrupt, 
gloomy finis before the outbreak of war as after. In the 
eyes of the girl who so briefly loved him—and his own, if 
he chose—he could pass for forty. His triumph would have 
been greater, though equally short-lived. 

Mr. Bullett’s apology for being a little out of date with a 
book on the ageless subject of a middle-aged man’s passion 
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—this Wartime Winter ! 





OOD, fuel, and warm clothing .. . 

these are the needs of the poor, the 
lonely, the aged, gentlewomen in distress, 
and others suffering severely this Wartime 
W inter. The Church Army Wartime 
Winter Campaign is helping many, but with 
your help life could be made easier tor 


many more. 


ECREATION Centres, Huts, Canteens, 
etc. . . . these are the needs of the 
gallant men defending our land. The 
Church Army has many such useful centres, 
but their number cannot be increased with- 
out your help. The urgency of this matter 
cannot be over-emphasized. Will you play 
your part in meeting the needs of our men ? 
Please send a gift to 


Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 


Church Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1 
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for a girl under twenty is in keeping with his embarrassing 
habit of butting into the story with periodic bursts of confi. 
dence about his characters, like a compére marking time in 3 
revue. He even elbows his way on for a last curtain-cal]_, 
pity, as in any case we would not have stinted our applause 
and his actors seemed perfectly capable of speaking for them. 
selves: if anything, in fact, a little glibly, playing their Parts 
with relish. The girl, for example—Mary Wilton, a coal 
customer, whose beauty “ sounds insipid if you try to describe 
it.” Within three pages of meeting her, we have shivered » 
her “cool friendliness,” her “cool speech,” her “ggg 
humour,” but all the rest, at the author’s invitation, we haye 
supplied from our own “store of romantic sexuality,” for she 
has a “warm smooth gleaming loveliness” as well. He 
unthinking seduction of David Brome ; his painful failure to 
leave a dismally. devoted wife; the successful assurance of 
caddish, obtuse Adam Swinford ; his murder by the would-be 
protectress of a normal, unwary girl whom he betrayed 
these threads are neatly woven into a straightforward pattern 
of urgent sensuality and sudden death. Not that A Man of 
Forty is just sensational stuff; it is also well reasoned and 
convincing. 

The Day Before is also partly a mystery story ; but here 
the mystery occurs at the outset, not as the conclusion to 
the book, and is left unsolved. It serves ingeniously as 3 
means whereby the hero, a shipping clerk who has been 
sacked, becomes a journalist. We follow him into the offices 
of a popular daily paper ; the world it reflects in its columns 
is that of the early years of this century, the wide, agitated, 
conventional world of women’s suffrage, dock strikes, Ramsay 
MacDonald’s first speeches, the birth of flying, the sinking of 
the ‘ Titanic.’ . . . So crowded is the background, so clear-cut 
the documentary detail that it dwarfs our questing young 
hero, or rather absorbs him, his dutiful Julia, his Edwardian 
friends. Mr. Tomlinson paints it all in, deftly and minutely 
yet with gusto ; his people are conditioned by their historical 
surroundings, their personal emotions are incidental, they live 
—far more consciously than David Brome—in a social fer- 
ment between the bubbling-over of two wars: cartoons by 


* Spy between Ladysmith and Sarajevo. The writing, in period, 


adds by its elegance to the interest of the panorama. 

Mr. Vines surveys, with baleful deprecation, a strikingly less 
pleasant scene—the functional black arteries flowing out of 
the Great Wen, across a rotten rural England, to the bleak, 
conglomerate Midlands and beyond. Vivid but minor, not to 
say petty, his scores of jostling characters live on the brink of 
that last feverish year of peace. They inhabit Rumpingham, 
somewhere in England, and its suburb, Mere ; their Minxes 
and M.G.s whisk them up to Chelsea. They talk and carouse 
in the same great strain; others drop their aitches: all are 
venomously satirised by Mr. Vines, whose publishers declare 
that his “ gaity (sic) and irony” make this X-ray of our com- 
munity memorable. Gay it most certainly is not; unless 
Brueghel the Elder is flippant and Stanley Spencer a comic 
card. Nagging and witty, Green to Amber is horribly 
written ; its cleverness is appalling—a book to make one 
laugh on the other side of one’s face. 

Danny carries a Book Society recommendation and the 
ugliest clash of colours ever designed for a dust-jacket. Its 
a sober little story, tinged with faint, true sentiment and 
heightened at frequent intervals by frank descriptions o 
physical violence—thrashings, cloutings, kicks and _ knife 
throwing. Darts, billiards, pigeons and whippets provide 
recreation ; Danny is Derbyshire, and we leave him when he 
has started work in the pit, which is when his life becomes 
more interesting. He is photographically in focus, but not 4 
very engaging lad. 

Night Rider is a big, solid, exciting book, filled with the 
swift adventures and inarticulate speechifying of the lawless, 
two-fisted Kentuckians who, in the early 1900's, waged a 
series of fierce skirmishes known as the Tobacco War. It 8 
altogether a remarkable first novel, which was awarded the 
Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship prize last year and has 
been hailed as a masterpiece and likened to Tolstoy. Is 
narrative power and its portraiture are both first-rate, though 
a shade too lavishly employed ; its philosophy, of which there 
is plenty, has more zest than depth, which is also as it should 
be in an energetic story about men of action, their doings and 
misdeeds. Mr. Penn Warren’s novel has poetry and insight 
as well as force; it is the best reading on this list. 

JoHN Marks 
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| The outstanding Novel of the Season 
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| God 

| (n Epie of the Mormons 


VARDIS FISHER 
{ 


The Harper Prize Novel of 1939-40. A grand 
stor\ ritten on the grand scale. 759 pp- 105. 6d. 


: The Fall 
| HUGH KINGSMILL 


A 4 of mature art.’—Epwin Muir in the 
Li 
Striking, unusual and highly readable New 
| § Ss. 3d 


The Edge of 
Eumning Water 
WILLIAM SLOANE 


| 
| 
| 
| A strange, exciting, terrifying story by the author 
of To Walk the Night. 
i “ Distinctly worth reading.”"—RALPH STRAUS in 
| 
| 
| 
} 


the Swzday Times. Ss. 3d. 


General Literature 
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Tuarkistan Tumult 
! AITCHEN K. WU 
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i} of Sinkiz ing =, that has yet appeared,” says the 
i Birmineham Po 
I} The 


i} =©more 


author are 


12s. 6d. 


strange events described by the 


thrilling than any novel. I//wstrated. 


H The Byronie 
Teuton 

I \spects of German Pessimism 
| 1800-1933 

| CEDRIC HENTSCHEL 


A book which stresses the psychological 





implica- 
of | eames as reflected in modern German 
literat 7S. Gd. 
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| Studies in English Poetry from 
Chaucer to W. B. Yeats 
B. [FOR EVANS 























A lenging volume in which criticism and the 

his ol poctry are combined It should lead to 
sideration of the modern judgments on five 

cer es of English poetry 6S. 
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LOCKS OF NORBURY 
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Th e Stor) Reni whable Fan ily 
By the DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 
“ Absorbing and fascinating; a book not only intensely 


and of real historical value.” 
Illustrated. 18s. 


human, but delightful to read 
|= The Sunday Times. 





SCOTT 
OF THE ANTARCTEC 
By GEORGE SEAVER 


Aut! Edward Wilson of the Antarctic” (11 Printi 


ngs) 


The facts of Scott's life and career are already available in 


other books; here the development of his character and inner 
self stand revealed. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





LANDFALLS AND 
WINDFALLS 
By W. J. BLYTON 


Auth or of “En PELSS Cate { 


ilcade,”’ elec. 


This forty crowded years and 
dilates with unconventional candour on first love, religion, 
the Pope, country life and work, noted living editors and 
many other appealing topics Illustrated. 125. 6d. 


autobiography ranges over 





PYM. 15835-1643 


of the Puritan 


By S. REED BRETT 


A number of Pym documents 
time to elucidate some of the facts of the early life of this 
man who was responsible for vindicating the principles of 
Parliamentary Democracy in the constitutional crisis of the 
17th century. Illustrated. 105. 6d. 
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Rem sce) 
EMMA SOPHIA 
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Sunday Times. 
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Shorter Notices 


Britain and the Mediterranean. By Kenneth Williams. (Newnes. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tuts brief, businesslike and unpretentious volume contains 
much useful and pertinent information in a short space. Its 
theme is twofold, what the Mediterranean and the British 
possessions in and around it mean to Britain, and what steps 
have been taken to defend them in the event of war. Mr. 
Williams might have done better to avoid wasting space as 
he does here and there on purely guide-book information, and 
there are one or two omissions to make good. A reference to 
the “strategic reserve” in the Middle East, which mentions 
only a couple of British divisions in Palestine as nucleus, and 
says nothing of the much larger French force under General 
Weygand in Syria, is hardiy adequate, and the effect of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact on the attitude of Spain and Italy to the war 
deserved some consideration when the possible part of those 
countries in hostilities is being considered. But as a whole 
Mr. Williams’ rapid survey—for his book professes to be no 
more than that—can be strongly recommended, as conveying 
in the smallest possible compass a clear and accurate idea of 
the part the Mediterranean may play for good or ill in the 
strategy of the war. 

Lane, Letchworth, Herts. 


Serial Map Service. (Dunham’s 


18s. 6d. a year). 


AT the present moment, when so much of the contents of the 
daily papers can only be fully appreciated with the assistance 
of a map, the collections of maps designed to fill in the 
geographical background to events, and issued approximately 
once a month by Serial Map Service, have a_ particular 
value. They are well printed and furnished with competently 
written notes and commentaries, and the only criticism that 
can be made of them is that some are on too small a scale. 
Since the beginning of the war they have covered such subjects 
as the German Campaign in Poland, British Trade Routes, the 
Western Front, Finland, Germany’s Economic Position, and 
Earthquake Zones of the World, providing in an _ easily 
digestible form information which could otherwise only be 
obtained from research in a score of books. Their value to 
journalists, schools and general readers needs no emphasising. 


Reference Books 


We have received the following reference books for 1940: 
from Messrs. Dean and Son Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage and Companionage (10§s.), which with this issue 
reaches the 227th year of its invaluable life and is as usual 
a fine piece of book-production ; from Messrs. Kelly their 
Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official Classes (42s.), 
a most useful guide to the careers of distinguished men, and 
their Post Office London Directory (60s.), which is sufficiently 
comprehensive and up to date to include even the addresses 
of firms which have temporarily moved their offices out of 
London ; from Messrs. Allen and Unwin The International 
Who’s Who (63s.), indispensable to the journalist student of 
international affairs; from Messrs. Whitaker Whitaker’s 
Almanack  (6s.), an encyclopaedic but portable volume 
which no sensible man is without; from Associated News- 
papers the Daily Mail Yearbook (1s.) which provides for its 
size and price an astonishing amount of useful information ; 
from Messrs. Longmans the Annual Register of Charities 
(8s. 6d.); from the S.P.C.K. the Official Yearbook of the 
Church of England (3s. 6d.) ; from Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne The Catholic Directory (4s.); and from the 
Jewish Chronicle The fewish Yearbook (5s.). 





Readers who have placed a firm order for The 
Spectator with their newsagent and experience delay 
in receiving their copies are urged to communicate 
with the Sales Manager, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, 
in order that the cause of delay may be removed. 

The Spectator should be obtainable in all parts 
of Great Britain on Friday in each week. 

Readers who wish to receive The Spectator 
regularly and have not placed a firm order are 
advised to do so or to send a subscription order 
for three, six or twelve months at the special 
emergency rate of 26s. per annum to 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETIT IONS 


No. 22 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered for 
the best short story of not more than 300 words, beginning 
with the words “I had not the slightest doubt” and ending 
“T think you will agree that my suspicions were justifieq” 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
petition No. 22. Entries must be delivered by first POst on 
Friday, February 16th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to 
print, in part or in whole, any entry subm.tted, and to withhold 
the prize should no entry attain the ~equisite standard of meri 
Competitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, by ™ 
competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week 
Envelopes should bear a 13d. stamp. No entries can te returned 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future Competitions 


Editor, Th, 
and marked “Com. 


REPORT ON NO. 20 


CoMPETITORS were invited to state, in not more than 29 
words, whom they would choose to succeed Mr. Chamberlain 
should he for any reason cease to be Prime Minister, and wp 
give reasons for their selection. Mr. Churchill turned out pp 
be the most popular choice, leading Lord Halifax by a fairl 
ample margin. Mr. Hore-Belisha came next, followed py 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Lloyd George. , Genen 
Smuts, Sir John Simon and Professor J. B. S. Haldane formed 
the next group, receiving about an equal amount of suppor; 
and another group, representing about half the number of 
votes for the previous group, was formed by Mr. Eden, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Andrew Duncan, and Mr. Georg 
Lansbury. Dr. G. P. Gooch, the Archbishop of York, Mr, 
Middleton Murry, and Sir Archibald Sinclair received one 
vote each. Herr Hitler, Lord Haw-Haw, and Groucho Marx 
were the choices of the humorists ; and three gentlemen—for 
reasons which did not seem convincing—nominated themselves 
It was a difficult competition to judge, because the standard 
of merit was even and few entries stood out. The two that 
on the whole seemed best had unfortunately to be disqualified 
for exceeding the word limit, and the prizes must therefore 
pass to the Rev. J. H. Shackleton Bailey and Mr. Kenneth 
Horne, both of whom made eminently practical choices and 
supported them with convincing reasons. 


First Prize. 

Everything points to Churchill. Younger than Chamberlain and 
physically better able to bear the strain of office, he can claim 
much longer ministerial experience than any other possible nival 
while, as a debater, he has no equal in the present House. The 
vigour of his pronouncements outside it recently has also appealed 
far more to the general public than the rounded periods of other 
front bench speakers. 

A francophile at all times, his premiership would be mos 
acceptable to our ally. His courage is also unquestionable 

As a successful*Chancellor of the Exchequer he possesses 4 
sound grip of national finance and no other M.P., except Lloyd 
George, has such familiarity with war time administration 4 
this descendant of England’s greatest general Thanks largely 
him the navy was ready for action from the word go in 1914 and, 
later on, he had much to do with the introduction of tanks a 
a critical stage of the struggle. 

As a peace time Prime Minister his success might be dubious 
seeing that he has never had any great personal following. He 
does not suffer fools gladly: nor is it these only that he ha 
treated in cavalier fashion. His loyalty too has often bee 
suspect, in spite of his fidelity to Lloyd George after the collapse 
of the Coalition. Nevertheless, while as first violin in a cabinet 
orchestra he might often produce a discordant note, as conductor 
he would be in his element. 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


Second Prize. 
If our object in this war is merely destructive: if, that is, ¥ 
are only fighting against the “evil things ’—bad faith, cruelty, 
anti-Semitism—if all we want is efficient leadership ; then 
Hore-Belisha might be the best man for the Premiership. 
But God forbid that destruction of evil should be our sk 
motive in this war. The nation must be rallied not against, but 
for. If we are indeed fighting for a Christian civilisation, 
we need primarily a Christian leader, one who is “not ishamed 
of the Gospel of Christ,” one who will give a real lead to thot 
who, still perhaps half-heartedly, are yet convinced that only 4 
Christian foundation can bring real peace—both national 4m 
international—in the world. 
Because Lord Halifax has, as 
the responsibilities of governing a 


India, knows 
because, as 4 


an ex-Viceroy of 
great State ; 
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the dignity of the past 
and the improvements of 
modern times 


THE KINGS HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON 


Specially reduced terms for long term 
residence. 





For a Warm Winter Residence 


You need not look beyond the pleasant 
luxury and contentment of the 


HEADLAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


All fifty bedrooms (many with private bath) 
and suite have uninterrupted views over 
the sunny waters of Tor Bay. 


Here you will find a cuisine far removed 
from the ordinary, and the personal services 
of a Swiss Manager. In short, a first-class 
residential hotel under the same direction 
as the Grand 
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by 
Ashley Courtenay 


Even if the worst of the winter is 
behind us, the months of February, 
March and April invariably provide 
unpleasant climatic surprises, and those 
who seek change of air and, perhaps, 
convalescence in the coming months 
should secure their accommodation in 
Hotels which are equipped to cope with 
the vagaries of our British weather. 

After many adventures this winter 
arising out of the appalling weather we 
have experienced, I am more than ever 
convinced that choice of Hotel is 
infinitely of greater importance than that 
of location. 

When the East wind blows there is 
little to choose between one place and 
another, but there is many a snug hotel 
tucked away in the most unexpected 
corner, and slowly, but surely, I am 
discovering them. 

What is your whim ? Shops ? 
Promenades ? Concerts? A_ sheltered 
nook in a Cornish Cove ? Somewhere 
on the Sussex Downs with the promise 


of a horse? Or 


Well, you know your needs. May be 
I can supply the answer, though I would 
point out every hotel where announce- 
ment appears on this page is personally 
known to me and carries my recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Ashley Courtenay will be pleased to 
give advice free of charge to any reader 
desirous of information concerning Hotels 
in Great Britain. Readers will also find 
his “ Let’s Halt Awhile” guide useful and 
full of interest when searching for hotels. 
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WHERE TO STAY 








Winter Warmly 


2 


Specially reduced terms 
for long period residence 


roy 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


Write to J. Paul for fuller details. 





So near and yet so safe 


Fast train 
Only two minutes’ 
walk from station. Open fires. Central 
heating. Gas or electric fires in bedrooms, 


No need to worry about petrol. 
service to Paddington. 


Every bedroom has its own private bath. 
Squash and Golf at Sonning two miles. 
Inclusive terms from 4} guineas. 


GROVE HALL HOTEL, 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Telephone: Twyford 106. 











And Here is Peace .... 


A sheltered park of 60 acres. A sun-trap 
400 feet up. An hospitable and first-class 
hotel for the dark days of winter and war. 
Sporting 


London under an hour by train. 


golf course in the grounds. 


THE SPA HOTEL, 
ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Write for tariff-booklet entitled “And here 
is peace.” 


Telephone: Tunbridge Wells 1911, 





A PERFECT HOTEL FOR WINTER OR 
WAR-TIME RESIDENTS. Safe, Sheltered 


and Sunny. 


BOURNE HALL, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
100 modernly equipped Bridge, 


Billiards. And in a key position—id. bus 
ride from Square. 


rooms, 


Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bray. 
And, under same direction, 


HOTEL RIPOSO, BEXHILL 





Cosy Winter Quarters 


Crowborough 394-5. 


CREST, Crowborough, 
SUSSEX 


75 minutes only from Victoria Station to 

Hotel door. And then? Central heating in 

every room. The best of good fare. Lift. 

American Cocktail Lounge. Many a sheltered 
nook in our lovely garden. 


From 4'%4 to 9 guineas a week. Special 
reductions for long stays, as well as special 
week-end rates for the Services. 

















THE WHITE LINE 
OF SAFETY 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


WAL you help to extend it P 
. . 80,000 feet at 2'6 per 


foot required for our 


WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


(OWN HALL. KENNINGTON LONDON,S.E) 


BANKERS BARCLAY S BANK.ALTO 
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ex-President of the Board of Education, he is intimate with the 
aspirations and needs of our most 
because of his present knowledge of Foreign Affairs, and because, 
atove all, he is a sincere Christian who can, if he so wills, inspire 
the nation with its true mission: because of all these qualifications 
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important social 


he is most fitted to become Mr. Chamberlain’s successor. 


No constitutional bar to a Peer being Prime Minister should 


stand in the way: the State cannot afford, in a time of nationa! 
need, to be more petty than God, who is no respecter of persons. 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


KENNETH HORNE. 


CROSSWORD No. 49 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 


envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. 
should be on the form appearing below. 
will be published in our next issue. 


Solutions 
The name of the winner 
Envelopes containing solutions 


must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 


on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 




















ACROSS 


1. Does it enable the bovine 
species to defy the black- 
out? (8). 
. Shot (6) 
. They must keep on their 
beat (8). 
10. This railway was far from 
unsightly (6). 

12. Always (4). 

13. A line on a headless little 
man (10). 
15. Not a defender of the soil 
of Eire (2 words) (5, 7). 
19. The uncommonness' of 
Berta? (4 words) (3, 2, 3, 4). 

22. One of the things with 
which Hamlet coupled great 
pith and moment (10). 

24. It can’t be original (4). 

26. Bring into harmony (6). 

27. Same coot looking sleepy 

(8). 
28. Browning wrote of Christ- 
mas Eve and this day (6). 
29. The one who wrote “ How 
goes the enemy?” was not 
the painter (8) 


wy 


DOWN 


1. Very frequently the hair on 
one’s chin just before shav- 
ing (6). 

. Duel or more noise (6). 

3. Make me join the Salvation 

Army (4). 
4. Tell-tale stuffs (5). 


N 


6. They confuse Circe with 
scent (10) 

7. Hang about that is (8). 

8. The cat goes up and I turn 
down (8). 

11. Where the shell fell (6). 

14. Refer back in small change 


(10). 

16. It looks round (6). 

17. Cupid at tennis? (2 words) 

(4, 4). 

They should be kept un- 

broke1 (8). 

20. Henley was not concerned 
about the array of penalties 
it displayed (6). 

21. They seldom change (6). 

23. What the wheelwright 
uttered? (5). 

25. I go in looking pale (4). 

SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No. 48 


7 a: mee 
iC ON 
“ie \Ex@ 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 48 is Mr. S. J. Clarke, 62, 
Plough Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 


service ; 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Here at last is the railway agreement, and from the stock. 
holders’ standpoint it must be judged fully up to expecta. 
tions. The companies are given a basic minimum pe 
revenue guaranteed by the Government equal to the average 
of the years 1935, 1936 and 1937, there is a higher target 
point up to which the whole of the increase ({°3,500,099) 
also goes to the companies, and above that level the excess 
is to be shared equally with the Government. This, of 
course, is very much on the lines which I predicted lag 
week. Net revenues are pooled and new machinery is se 
up which will enable the railways to apply for increased 
charges to meet higher costs. The surprise is that the 
London Passenger Transport Board, which most people 
expected would have to negotiate an entirely separate agree. 
ment, is included in the pool. 
7 * * * 
CHEAP RAILWAY STOCKS 


What do these arrangements imply in terms of market 
values? My own feeling is that home rail junior stocks 
should enjoy a further substantial rise. If one takes only 
the guaranteed minimum, the indicated earnings are 1 per 
cent. on L.M.S. ordinary, 1.2 per cent. on L.N.E.R. second 
preference, 3.3 per cent. on Great Western ordinary and 
0.8 per cent. on Southern deferred. At current prices the 
corresponding yields on these stocks would be 6} per cent, 
8 per cent., 8 per cent. and §} per cent. Those are quite 
generous returns on stocks whose earnings are based on 
net revenues guaranteed by the Government for the whole 
of the period of control, which may well extend for at least 
a year beyond the end of the war. 

Stocks like L.M.S. 1923 preference, at 51, and L.N.ER. 
first preference, at 48, are obviously under-valued on a 
yield basis of 8 to 8} per cent. At the “target” level, 
which, I understand, is already comfortably covered by net 
revenues, L.M.S. ordinary would show earnings of 2.3 per 
cent., L.N.E.R. second preference 2.5 per cent., Great 
Western ordinary 4.6 per cent. and Southern deferred 27 
per cent. One has only to consider these figures to see 
the speculative possibilities. 


* * * * 
A DEFENCE OF BANK EARNINGS 


In his address to shareholders of Lloyds Bank, which 
rounds off this year’s series of bank chairmen’s speeches, 
Lord Wardington made a vigorous defence of the record of 
British banking. In particular, he attacked those who, to 
use his own phrase, “ appear to think that the country would 
be stronger if the banks were weaker.” Banking profits, he 
showed, had been far from excessive and even in the 1914-18 
period there had been few increases in dividends. He te- 
minded his hearers that at present the banks are faced with 
low money rates, higher expenses and large portfolios of 
investments carrying a correspondingly large risk of deprecia- 
tion. Discussing the rise in deposits, which is a normal 
accompaniment of war conditions, he made it plain that such 
an increase was not in any way due to the action of the banks 
themselves, but was the outcome of rising Government eX 
penditure. For the most part these additions to deposits 
were reinvested in Government securities for which the bank 
paid genuine cash in the same way as a private individual 
He thus rejected the view which has been put forward @ 
some quarters that the banks “created something out of 
nothing ” and earned “a coiner’s profit.” 

Like other bankers, Lord Wardington was at pains 1 
emphasise the need for a curtailment of private spending 
and a widespread development of the saving habit under 
current conditions. High taxation, rationing, payment of 
wages partly in cash and partly in a form of deferred loa 
certificates and voluntary abstention from spending were the 
possible remedies he suggested for counteracting the inflation 
danger. Just how these should be blended he did not indi- 
cate, but apparently, like Mr. McKenna, he is prepared for 

(Continued on page 196) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETING 
———e-”™”~ 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
RECORD DEPOSIT FIGURES 
WAR FINANCE PROBLEMS 
LORD WARDINGTON’S ADDRESS 


Tue 82nd ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Lloyds 
Bank Limited was held on February 2nd at the head office, 71, 
Lombard Street, London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wardington (the chairman) said: My 
Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen—This is the first occasion on which 
we have met for our annual meeting in our own premises. I hope 
you approve of the innovation and that you agree that it is more 
convenient and more comfortable, both for you and for us than a 
public hall. If this room proves large enough for our purpose we 
shall hope to continue the arrangement in the future. 

Very few years pass when I have not the sad duty of referring 
to some gaps in our ranks and this year I am sorry to say is no 
exception to the rule. 

mr. A. E. Pattinson, one of our Liverpool directors, died in May 
last and we miss him much, He joined our board in 1917, having 
been a member of our Liverpool Committee since 1909 and chair- 
man of it since 1924. He had a wide and varied knowledge of 
Liverpool and its important business and his wise judgment and 
experience were most helpful to us at our board discusions, while 
his pers~al character endeared him tc his colleagues. 

Lord Weir resigned his seat in October owing to the increasing 
pressure of public work upon his time. What is our loss is the 
nation’s gain and though we shall miss his presence amongst us 
and the assistance of his advice, we can readily understand that 
there must be a limit to the work which any man can undertake, 
and that he felt in present circumstances the call of his country 
must take precedence over our bank. 

We lost a very valued member of our staff when Mr. G. H. 
Chattaway died suddenly when on holiday last August. His name 
will be familiar to you all, as it appeared on all communications 
to you in his capacity of secretary. He had held office, first as 
assistant secretary, and then as secretary, since 1924, and no one 
could have been more efficient in his work. He will be especially 
mourned by his colleagues in the bank’s service, as he had been 
secretary of the staff provident and insurance fund and widows and 
orphans funds for 18 years. and took quite an exceptional interest 
in their welfare. 

Mr. Maurice Brodie Hoare retired last June from the appoint- 
ment of treasurer, which he had filled for the last 17 years. He 
had completed more than 40 years’ service in the bank, and not 
on'y his colleagues in Lombard Street, but his many friends in 
the money market, will wish him many years of health and 
happiness in his retirement. 

I referred last year to the retirement of our chief general 
manager, Mr. G. F. Abetl, and the appointment of Mr. R. A. 
Wilson and Mr. Sydney Parkes as chief general managers in his 
place. The year 1939, with its many problems and anxieties, 
might well have tested the most experienced of general managers, 
and I think it is only just and right to tell you how nobly they 
have borne the heavy responsibilities which were newly placed 
upon them. They have had a hard and exacting time, and your 

gratitude is due to them for the way in which they have so 
efficiently carried out their duties. 
STAFF 

May I also say a word to you about the staff generally. You 
will have realised that they have been working under abnormal 
conditions in many ways. In the first place their numbers have 
been already depleted by withdrawals for National Service by 
1,613, and during this year we may expect this figure to be in- 
creased by a further 954, which will, together, represent 23 per 
cent. of our male staff. Of the remainder, an additional 5,000 be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 41 are liable, but we do not expect a 
large proportion of these to be called up. 

Apart trom the strain imposed on those remaining on duty with 
the bank through the reduction of regular staff, extra work has 
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BALANCE SHEET 


If you will turn with me now to the report and balance sheet, 
which you will no doubt take as read according to your usual 
custom, there are one or two points to which I should like to 
draw your attention. 

On the liabilities side, our current, deposit and other accounts, 
standing at over £433,000.000 constitute a record in our history and 
show an increase over last year of nearly £36,000,000. I shall 
refer later on to this feature in our figures. 

Our acceptances, endorsements, &c., together show a reduction 
of £11,000,000, which you would naturally expect in the circum- 
} Stances. 

_ On our assets side we see a £6,000,000 increase in our cash 

items and the large increase of £29,000,000 in our holding of 

Treasury bills, one of the least productive forms of assets, but of 

course highly liquid. 

Under the heading of investments there is a welcome change 

| from long-dated to short-dated securities, the former having fallen 

| by nearly £11,500,000 and the latter having increased by £9,500,000. 

; In these days, when such violent changes in the market quotation 

of investments are liable to take place, it is comforting to know 
that there can be no doubt as to the ultimate value of so large 

a proportion of our, investments in a few years’ time. 

| 

| 

| 

| 








Our loans and advan:es, somewhat surprisingly, show a 
decline of more than {£5,000,000. This, I think, must be 
attributed not to any ome reason, but to a_ variety of 
causes. The whole stocks of certain staple commodities in this 


| country have been acquired by the Government and are being 
carried by them rather than by our customers. Other trades, as 
a result of war conditions, have been working with lower inventories. 

It is difficult to prophesy, but I am inclined to think we shall 
see a greater demand for accommodation in the future. 

Our items in transit stand at an unusually large figure, and, as 
in the case of cheques in course of collection, this is due to delays 
in the post and to the decentralisation of the Clearing House. 

The profit and loss account shows a net amount brought in for 
the year somewhat smaller than that of the previous year, in 
common with the accounts of nearly all other banks. The reasons 
for this in present circumstances are too well known to require 
any explanation, and I think, when the dislocation of business 
and the many added expenses caused by the war are taken into 
consideration, it is a matter for congratulation that the profit is 
no smaller than it is. I know there are some people, to judge 
from their writings and speeches, who seem to think that the 
country would be stronger if the banks were weaker, and are 
obsessed by the fear less banking profits should be increased in 
consequence of the war. They cite the last war as an example of 
what may happen. 





COMPARISONS WITH I9I4-I919 


The position, however, is very different now from what it was 
in the years 1914 and those following. It is true that from 1914 
to 1919 the deposits of the Big Five banks were trebled, and their 
published profits were more than doubled. This increase in de- 
posits was due, primarily, not to any action of the banks them- 
selves “creating something out of nothing” and “ earning a coiner’s 
profit.” It was due to the action of the Government, and to the 
large sums which they borrowed from the public and subsequently 
spent in paying for war commitments of all kinds. These sums 
for the most part came back to the banks in the form of deposits, 
and to a large extent were invested by them in Government 
securities. ; 

It is, however, quite untrue to say that by this latter operation 
“banks bought a security with money which did not previously 
exist, as if they had printed notes and bought securities with 
them.” When a bank buys a security it follows exactly the same 
procedure as any private individual, and pays for it by drawing a 
cheque on its bankers, in this case the Bank of England, and its 
balance with its bankers is reduced accordingly. In other words, 
its investment is paid for in genuine cash, which certainly was in 
existence. 

Then again, in regard to the profits earned during the last war, 
it gives an entirely incorrect picture to look at the published profits 
alone. In the case of this bank, the increase in the profits, com- 
paring 1919 with 1914, was required to meet the depreciation 
which had occurred in those very investments which it had bought. 
It must also be remembered that some portion, both of the in- 
creased deposits and increased profits, was due to the amalgama- 





been involved by the numerous Government regulations. Some 
measure of relief has been afforded by closing various sub-branches, 
but it has been found necessary to engage 1,525 temporary clerks 
to take the place of those who have gone, and an additional 394 .to 
meét the increase in work at our Pall Mall branch caused by the 
expansion of the Army and Royal Air Force. We have also availed 
ourselves of the willing co-operation of some of those who had 
retired from active service in the bank. 

Other factors throwing fresh burdens on our staff were the de- 
centralisation of some of our head office departments to different 
parts of the country, involving the transfer of 350 members and 65 
tons of records ; the duplication of records of all current, deposit 
and savings bank accounts, and the dislocation caused by air ‘raid 
Precautions and the consequent voluntary training and duties in 
connection with first aid, anti-gas, and fire fighting activities. All 
these things have meant, in greater or less degree, added labours, 
discomfort, inconvenience, and the break-up of homes. These 
new burdens have been most willingly shouldered. I am sure 


that you would wish me to express on your behalf your gratitude 

to the staff for their ungrudging services, and your sympathy with 

them for their added labours and their most willing co-operation 

Cting the difficulties and inconveniences of present times. 
eers. 


tion of banks which took place during the period. Even if, how- 
ever, this talk of the “ self-created increase ” in deposits and profits 
were true, it is pertinent to point out that little of the latter went 
into the pockets of the shareholders. Broadly speaking, there was 
no increase in bank dividends during the last war, and increased 
profits were used to strengthen the position of the banks, a fact 
which surely is as much in the irterest of the country as it is in that 
of the banks themselves and their depositors. 

The present war brings some new features, and the result on 
banks will not in man: ways be the same as during the last war. 
We may see—indeed we have already seen—some increase in our 
deposits, but the facilities for using them profitably are not com- 
parable with those existing previously. Bank rate is much lower 
than it was; our investments do not earn nearly such a high rate 
of interest ; our expenses are greater ; our proportion of advances to 
deposits is much lower than in 1914; while our liability to depre- 
ciation on the largely increased investment total is certainly no less 
than it was. It is highly necessary, therefore, that we should be 
able to make reasonable profits, and if we succeed in doing so 
beyond our standard under Excess Profits Tax, a large proportion 
will be taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. During the last 


(Continued on page 196) 
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(Continued from page 195) 
war you will recollect that banks were excluded from the pro- 
visions of the old Excess Profits Duty. 

Greatly fluctuating profits, however, whether in an upward or 
downward direction, are not our desire. We much prefer stability 
and strength, and it is to be hoped that we may be able to continue 
earning a reasonable profit, which will enable us to make alloca- 
tions to our reserves against the unknown. 

IMPORTANCE OF Export TRADE 

Before I conclude my address to you today there are only two 
subjects of general interest on which I would like to say a word. 

A year ago most of the bank chairmen spoke of the importance 
of the maintenance of our export trade. If that was true then, 
it is immensely more so now. Even those least acquainted with 
the problems of economics realise the absolute necessity of keeping 
up, and indeed of increasing, our exports. The vast amount of 
imports which it is essential for us to receive for our daily food 
and for the means of prosecuting the war can only be paid for 
out of our foreign investments, our stock of gold, or our exports. 
The two former are limited in amount, and in the last resort we 
rely on our exports. There is a unique opportunity of gaining 
fresh markets for these, owing to the fact that Germany is largely 
cut off from her former trading grounds, but our industrialists 
have experienced considerable difficulty in doing all that they desire 
in this respect. In many cases they are fully employed in war work 
for the use and equipment of our armed forces. In others there has 
been difficulty in getting the necessary raw materials and the ham- 
pering effect of the permits which have to be granted by the various 
controls. It is by no means an easy problem, but the authorities 
are alive to the urgency of the matter and are gradually smoothing 
over the difficulties, while our traders are studying the possibilities 
of the situation. 

THE PROBLEM OF RISING PRICES 

The second point to which I wish to refer has been the subject 
of many articles and speeches and of much discussion. If 
repeat something of what already has been often said it is because, 
like the export question, it is a matter of vital importance. It con- 
cerns the problem of rising prices, and the consequent demands for 
increased buying power with which to meet them. These two 
tendencies are apt, if unchecked, to chase each other “one 
by the lift and the other by the stairs,” on an ever-ascendiny 
scale. It is natural enough for men to wish to claim sufficient 
to buy their necessities and little comforts—and indeed for those 
whose incomes are neat the border-line of actual necessity some 
allowance must be made—and it is natural enough for those who 
are the advisers and leaders in these matters to claim that those 
whom they represent have a right to increased remuneration to 
meet the extra cost of living. But has anyone a right to say that 
he ought to be as well off in war as he is in peace-time? Dr. Funk 
has asserted that the Germans will put up with sacrifices, and all 
the privations which war brings in its train, longer and more readily 
than we. I do not believe it. The people of this country, from 
the lowest to the highest, have never been so convinced of the 
righteousness of our cause, or so determined to “stick it out” as 
they are at the present time, and if they realise the necessity for 
sacrifice they willingly and voluntarily make it. 

The problem is really a very simple one, though the solution 1s 
more complicated. If commodities for general consumption are 
short, either because they are being produced for purposes of the 
war, or because of the difficulty of importing them due to the 
delays in transport or the difficulties of paying for them, and if, on 
the other hand, there is growing competition in bidding for them, 
prices are bound to rise, while if the means with which to buy 
them are then increased prices will inevitably rise higher still and 
the increased wages will prove to be of no avail. A man is no 
better off, even though his nominal income is doubled, if the result 
is that prices are doubled also. 

The suggested remedes to counteract this dangerous tendency, 
and to control prices, are fourfold. A high level of taxation all 
round, which would curtail the possibility of excessive purchases; 
rationing, which would have the same effect ; the payment of wages 
partly in cash and partly in a form of deferred loan certificates; or 
the voluntary abstention from buying those things which are 
scarce or which have to be bought from abroad, and therefore put 
a strain on our exchange position. The last remedy is the only 
one in which the private individual can take the initiative, and he 
is definitely asked to do so in the interests of the country and to 
lend what he saves by so doing to the Government. 

I should like to close my remarks with a brief reference to the 
recent comprehensive agreement between this country and France, 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons towards the end of last year. This amounts to a wide- 
spread co-operation in the field of finance as close as that which 
exists in military and political spheres. Under its terms, changes 
in the present sterling-franc exchange rate will be avoided, and 
both countries will be able to cover their needs for the currency 
of the other without recourse to gold, while no new restrictions on 
imports into either country will be imposed as a measure of pro- 
tection. Is it fanciful to hope, as a writer in the Press has ex- 
pressed it, that “the seeds of a possible economic commonwealth 
of Europe thus sown in the winter of war will burst forth into 
strong growth when the springtime of peace arrives”? And are 





we justified in looking forward to the happier times envisaged in 
the broadcast of the Secretary of State for the Dominions, when 
“frontiers and faiths, language and commerce, can serve to unite 
nations and not divide them, and we can create true unity in 
(Cheers.) 


Europe ”? The report was adopted. 
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some form of compulsory saving at a later stage if voluntary 
saving proves inadequate. Everybody will welcome his 
confident expression of view that the British people are 
fully prepared as the Germans to make whatever sacrifices 
| may prove to be necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war. Financially, this country is able and ready to “ stig. 
it out.” It is for the Government to give the necessary 
guidance. 


* * 7 7 
TILLING’S RECORD PROFITS 


It is good to see Thomas Tilling, an old favourite of thes 
notes, announcing record profits in spite of the obvious 
difficulties which must have faced road transport under. 
takings last year. The net profit has actually risen from 
£512,915 to £531,019, and is struck after providing for 
taxation including estimated liability for Excess Profits Tax, 
Gross income rose from £535,531 to £553,920, with the 
result that the board has been able to transfer another 
£100,000 to general reserve, raising this fund to £1,201,860 
and to maintain the ordinary dividend at the Io per cent. rate 
which has been comfortably paid over a long period of years, 

How these unexpectedly favourable results have been 
achieved in face of the obvious handicaps of the black-out, 
dearer petrol and restriction of purchasing power is not 
apparent in the accounts. It may be that the parent com- 
pany has drawn more liberally from the earnings of the 
subsidiaries than has been its custom in the past, although 
one feels that a conservative board will not have departed far 
from its established policy of leaving a substantial residuum 
of earnings in the operating subsidiaries. Illumination on 
these points will doubtless be forthcoming in Mr. Heaton’s 
review at the annual meeting on February 15th. Meantime, 
the market has registered its own satisfaction with the profits 
and dividend by raising the price of the ordinary {1 shares 
from 37s. 6d. to 40s. Priced to yield 5 per cent. they are 
still an excellent industrial investment. 


. * * * 


JOHN LEWIS-SELFRIDGE DEAL 


Following the recent internal changes in the house of Sel- 
fridge, there will be little surprise at the announcement that 
this Oxford Street store: is shedding its provincial interests. 
Negotiations have been completed through which control of 
Selfridge Provincial Stores, which comprises 15 under- 
takings in suburban London and the provinces, passes 10 
John Lewis and Co. This control has been bought ex- 
tremely cheaply. It seems that John Lewis has bought the 
whole of the Selfridge holding of 2,450,000 deferred 2s 
shares of Selfridge Provincial Stores at the low price of 34. 
each. Even if this offer is accepted by holders of the 550,000 
deferred shares held by the general public, the total cost will 
be only £37,500. Thus, for a sum which is less than two- 
thirds of the amount accumulated in a single year as capital 
and distributed as partnership benefit, John Lewis gets 
control of a company with an annual turnover of over 
£3.300,000. 

What are the likely results? For John Lewis there is the 
obvious gain of additional buying power, plus the advantages 
of a spreading of the business. Here is a partial safeguard 
against the possible decline of the West End as a shopping 
centre, against the risks of air bombardment and against the 
possibility of a substantial shift in public spending powet 
as a result of social changes. The effects on the fortunes of 
Selfridge Provincial Stores are less easy to gauge. There 
should, of course, be advantages from the change of contra 
and from the increase in buying power. At the same tme 
the John Lewis interests have made it abundantly clear that 
they regard their holding of deferred shares less as a potential 
source of dividends than as the medium of control. All 1 
all, I should say that the speculative buying of Selfridge 
Provincial {1 ordinaries, which have risen sharply from 
2s. 4}d. to 4., is, to say the least of it, rather premature, but 

| they have possibilities on a long view. 


(Continued on page tii) 
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WAREHOUSING COMPANIES’ RECOVERY 


Reports now being issued by the wholesale textile and 
warehousing companies point to a substantial recovery in the 
fortunes of an industry which has had more than its share of 
depression in recent years. Cook, Son and Co. (St. Paul's 
announces a net profit of £136,576 against {§3, 196 and has 
resumed ordinary dividends with a payment of 24 per cent. 
Profits of Fore Street Warehouse, after taxation, are up to 
{20,461, an increase of £14,339, whilst the dividend is 
doubled at 4 per cent. seg Greatorex and Co. has 
made a net profit of £49,224 against £31,906. In this case 
gross earnings rose much more steeply, profit before taxation 
amounting to £76,898, an increase of £40,359. The ordi- 
nary dividend 1s maintained at the 9 per cent. rate which has 
been in force since 1936. 

These greatly improved results have found reflection on 
the Stock Exchange in moderate rises in quotations, but even 
at the advanced levels the shares of most of these companies 
can still be bought to yield anything between 7} and 10 per 
cent. This is a measure of the doubt which still prevails as 
to whether last year’s results represent a genuine and per- 
manent recovery. As may readily be imagined, the whole- 
sale houses found themselves in a peculiarly favoured position 
when war broke out. All of them carried large stocks, with 
the result that they were able to supply the urgent demands 
of retailers in the early war months at distinctly attractive 
prices. Moreover, the retailer has been forced, at a time 
when early delivery commands a premium, to fall back on 
these middlemen with their close links with the manufac- 
turing interests. It may well be, therefore, that during the 
war period these wholesale houses, which have been badly 
by-passed by retailers in recent years, will come back into 
their own. The shares have thus acquired a fresh attraction, 
at least as short-term speculative holdings, but in my view 
high yields are fully justified. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


P I M Ho» I Maragurss or Exeres . M.G., A.D.C. 
M Suf t I t Th iT, MM a i Dt » »D.P.M. 


This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
ground Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 


baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 


contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Mouiton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUVUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 


have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 
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ial Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents 


free (spec 
FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1 


HAYMAN AND 


Mayfair 4231 
UTO-TOXINS AND YOGHURT. Made without | 
apparatus or cocking BULAC Write re 
PROFESSOR METCHNIKOFF’S Food, 3 Nor-| 


mandy, Guildford | 
Private Enquiries, etc 


| y' rECTIVES.—Divorce 
Moderate. Consultation free. —UNtversaL Dretec- 


TIves (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM.8594 
| ADY will do house duties, massage (trained), in 
4 return for home.—A811 


ee smokers learned to say “ TOM LONG” 
A smoker's choice is rarely wrong 


! NLAMPS for health Infra-Red Lamps for 
" Rheumatism. Prices to suit all pockets. Dept. S, 
115 The Chase, London, S.W.4 


APPOINTMENTS, &e., SACANI 
AND WANTED 


ATIONS are invited for the posts of (1 
4 of Physics, (2) Professor of Chemistry 
for the Allahabad University (India he applicants 
must possess high academic qualifications with teaching 
experience in a University They should be able to 
guide and conduct Research and be responsible for the 
organisation and development of the different branches 


PPLIC 


Professor 


of the subject concerned They may be required to 
teach both Postgraduate and Undergraduate classes 
Ihe pay will be in the scale Rs. 600-30-900-§0-1000 
with benefit of Provident Fund. A higher initial salary 
may be given to a candidate of exceptional merit 
Applications stating age, qualifications, teaching and 
research experience accompanied by copies of recent 


testimonials should reach the Registrar, University of 
Allahabad, March 31, 194 
S. P. VARMA, M.A., Ph.D. (Lon 


Registrar 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


4 ey SCHOOI 
tion on the 4th, sth, 6th and 7th 


—Scholarships Examina- 
June 1940 


Entries close 18th May Ihe following will be offered 

For boys under 14 on 1st June, 1940, two New Judd 
Scholarships of {1 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholar- 
ships of {80 p.a. each, and five or six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling the holder to exemption from 
payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. For boys 


idd Scholarship of 
a Boarder at the 
ilars apply to the 

School House, 


under 1§ on rst June, 1940, the J 
£40 p.a. The total annual fees for 
School are about £142. For partic 
SecreTary to the HEADMASTER, The 
Tonbridge 


EDUCATIONAL 


FOR YOU! 


hindrance ; 


\ DEGREE IS POSSIBLI Matricu- 
lation exam Lond 


is no longer a 


Univ. degree candidates over 23 may take shorter 
Special Entrance. Wolsey Hall will prepare you by 
post. Free loan of books; tuition continued free if you 


tail; low fees, instalments. 935 Successes at Spec. Ent 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept 
Bo2, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894 

PENRHOS COLLEGI OF COLWYN BAY 

NORTH WALES).—Public School for Girls, 


For Boarders only, of 5-19 years 

he Upper and Middle Schoo! Buildings having been 
taken over by the Government, these sections of the 
School were MOVED IN SEPTEMBER TO CHATS- 
WORTH, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE, by kind per- 
mission of the Duke of Devonshire The JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, for girls of s-12 years, CONTINUES, as 
previously, in its Own separate premises and grounds of 
over 7 acres in COLWYN BAY 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of {50a 
year each for candidates under 14 years of age will be 
offered on the result of an Examination to be held on 
March sth, 6th and 7th. Last date of entry February 
20th 

For further particulars write to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
Penrhos College, Chatsworth, Bakewell 


SCHOOLS ANY COLLEGES 
RUGBY), 


GIRLS’ 


A LAURELS SCHOOL Late of 
WROXALI 


ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation f il examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholars tandard. All 
games, riding and swimming Individual attention 
assured, Entire charge if de ined Illustrated prospectu 

Apply PRINCIPALS 





FEBRUARY 9, 


UNLIKE 


ET a Wao] 4al-] al a- F404 





takes an uu make 
of wae blade 


centies 


“the blade 


(so that both edges | 
shave alike) 








has a 


m aguetic 
pu h- up 


(to retrieve 


fallen blades) eo” 


4 = “<> 
has 


mucomete 




















(for light and 
stiff beards) 


iS precision 
Guilt th throughout 


and with an 


‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 


forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 

















RAZORS 2/6 to [0/6 


BLADES 3forl/ 5 forl’/8 


Obtainable from all usual suppliers 


dy JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD 


1940 
CINEMAS 

~CADEMY CINI 

£ 165 Oxford St. Ger. 2981 

SACHA GUITRY 
mn his amusing historical diy 

*“REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ft 1 'YSEES A 
Magnificent spec acle and sparkling wit 
oe —$_ 


AUTHOKs. 1) PEW WEEERS, Xe. 


],.AUL TLESS Typing. From rod. per 1,000. G ~ 
lk: 2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Thesis in S ienca, Fa 
sophy, Theology. Trans. 45 Languages 


‘ L P Doro 
SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Te! 1575 _ 


1A 


PPERARY. | ypewrig. I rans..&c.,prompty ex MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000,—Miss N 


Mc FaRLANE(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde I eigh 
reves WRITINGo! ai ptions i 


trahan & German 





~on-Sea 





descriptions . inx French, 
LADbroke 1278 atte > om 


[7RITE FOR PROFIT. Send | for free Booklen= 
\ R&GENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate — 


FOR THE TABLE 
»EST CHICKEN 1ros 





pair, fat geese 10s. each 


) dressed. Shamrock, postage foreign, in souvenir 
boxes, §s., 10s., 20s., 40s. each. Postage aid on all ~ 
Manor, Rosscarbery, ( Zork. 


Norau DonocGuus, The 


FRESH FRUIT 


( 1ASE 150 Jaffa oranges 23s. 6d., or & Seedless Grape- 
fruit 24s. 6d., mixed case 2§s. 6d. |’ardess Brand, 
Carriage pd.—Steap & Son, 124 Chancery Lane,W.C2 
AFFA ORANGES, Case 180 Finest Juicy, 225 

Ld Case 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit, 24s., Case 
half Grapefruit, 24s. Box 40 lbs. finest 


half Oranges, 
Dessert Apples, 17s. 6d 
der.—St SUNRIPE Fruit, V9, 


MISC EL L ANEOLS 


\ ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
4 models at prices based on pre-wa 


Carriage paid Cash with 
Pier head, Liverpool 





New Spnng 
contracts, 


Amazingly low prices Models to measure from 
34s. 6d. (to-day’s value 42s. 6d. Write for catalogue 
and patterns. —Le&optan (SP. 21). $4 Cookridge Street, 
Leeds 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
| }EFRESH YOURSELVES in Engliso Counny. 
v 
Ask tor descripuve list (3d. post tree) oi 180 INNS 
and HOTEI g managed wy the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P, R. H. A. Lrp.. St. GeorGe’s He Rezen 
Street. W.1 
VJ ARWICK CLUB,LTD. 21 St.George'sSq.,S.Waa 
> Room and breakfast §s.. one night Vv Ss, 6d 
or s. weekly, with dinner 6s. ¢ 2s. to 
2ens weekly V + 7k 


RECOMME NDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND Ci.NTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLI 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—HAVEN 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey) —BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CHRIS TCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOU TH (Cornwal!).—FALMOU TH 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL! 
LINKS 
ESWICK.—KESWICK 
EAMINGTON SPA,—ALKERTON 
—REGENT 
LOCH AWE \Argviishire).—LOCH AWI 
LONDON. —_ — + RAY HOTEL, 
treat Russeli Street, W.( 

MANCHESTE R BO\ DON HYDRO 
MORE TONHAMPS FEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
PITLOCHRY ,.—ATHOLL PALACI 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwi 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA ¢ 
SELBY (Yorks) —LONDESBOROUGH 
TAMWORTH (Stafts CASTLE. 
FORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—HEADLAND HOT IL 


IN GREY OWL'S MEMORY 


K 
I 


HOUSE 


K Bay AND LINKS 


ASTLE 
ARMS. 








knowing that every hair on t a nee 
vibrated with prolonged ure These 
were Grey Ow ord t 
' WHITE LIS1 I P 
1 ) ¢ ’ I " 
4 ts 
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ee 
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med ft ! i 
Major C. Van Der By!, Wappenham 
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